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METAL SHINGLES A 


will keep your house safe when sparks fly from the chimney, or a fire 


rages near you. 


And when the big storms come, they will keep your 


house dry—and after years and years go by, these shingles will be found 


as serviceable as ever. 


The 


best roof money can buy—lightest and 


t—made of tin, painted both sides or galvanized—no solder, 
no seams, fewest nails, least cutting—laid by any competent mechanic, 





and no apes required, 
Cortright is 


theoriginal and only PROVED metal shingle—sold for 27 years. 
Look for the name CORTRIGHT on the top of each shingle. 
Write for name of dealer near you, If we have no agent close by, we 
will send samples, prices and detail of information direct to you. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO. 


58 N. 23d Street, Philadelphia 


160 N. Fifth Avenue, Chicago 
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Helpful Books on 
Vegetable Gardening 


For purposes of ready reference 
and timely information—accessibie, 
concise and~ understandable—these 
books will be found to meet every 
requirement. 


Melon Culture. By J. Troop. This is a 
practical book on the melon, which is in- 
tended to be of service to the amateur as well 
as to the commercial grower. -......Net 30.50 
Peas and Pea Culture. By Glenn C. Sevey. 
Facts are tersely stated and readers will find 
this book an authority on many of the details 
connected with the crop...........Net $0.50 
The Potato. By S. Fraser. This is the most 
complete, reliable and authoritative book pub- 
lished on the subject. How to grow quality 
and other new and valuable information.30.75 
Culture. By W. R. Beattie. A prac- 
tical guide for beginners and a standard ref- 
erence to those already engaged in growing 
COLCTY coccccccccccccesesresesesesseee® $0.50 
Bean Culture. By Glenn C. Sevey. A prac- 
tical treatise on the production and marketing 
of beans, The only book on the subject. .$0.50 
Culinary Herbs. By M. G. Kains. The only 
book devoted to the flavoring plants of home 
and business gardens.......... e+ Net $0.75 
By F. M. Hexamer. A practical 
treatise on the best methods of raising, cul- 
tivating, harvesting, marketing, forcing and 
Canning asparagus ... 16... seeeeeeeee $0.50 
lew Onion Culture. By T. Greiner, A 
new method of growing onions of the largest 
size and —_ on less land than can be raised 
on the old plan $0.50 
Tomato Culture. By W. W. Tracy. This 
book contains the latest and most complete 
information on the subject. No per” or 
farmer can afford to be without it 50 
Cabbees. Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 
By C. L, Allen. This book treats 
on the requirements, conditions, cultivation 
} and general management pertaining to the en- 
| tire wabbage group.........0s-.eeeeeee $0.50 
| New Rhubarb By Morse & Fiske. 
A new and complete guide to dark forcing 
and field culture... Other methods practiced 
by the most experienced market gardeners are 
fully discussed $0.50 





Vegetable Gardening. By R. L. Watts.. A 
new work. Full of practical informatior about 
growing vegetables for both home use and 
marketing. It covers every phase of vegetable 
ig and is valuable as a handbook for 
practical growers. .This is without question 
the most complete book ever published on the 
ay So agian eeercecee Net $1.75 
Send for our new 


Free on ion and elaborately 
Mlustrated catalog, 128 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 
descriptions of the above and also 500 

of the aor) practical and modern books on 
farming and allied subjects, the study of 
- able the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate question that may 
Present eeth gis will be sent for the asking. 


2 GE JUDD COMPANY 
| Ashland Bldg. 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York 











Fresh and Sweet 


You can keep ensilage as succu- 

- lent and palatableas the day you 
cut the corn if you protect it from 
air, heat and moisture with a 


Natco Imperishable Silo 


Built of vitrified clay hollow blocks —it 
lasts for generations without painting or 
tepairs. No staves to warp or shrink 
—no hoops to tighten—first 
cost the last cost. 
Weatherproof--Decayproof--Fireproof 
It will protect you against loss from 
storms and will @ permanent 
addition to your farm buildings. 
FREE SILO BOOK — Write 
today for free Catalog H 
National 
Fire Proofing Company 
Syracuse, N. ¥, 


Fill Your Silo 523.224" 
ROSS faiF guaranteed 
You take no risk 





64 
Yoars 
Experience 
Back of it. 


see 
in the World 
We want to prove that our machines area 
good investment before you give up your 
money. We know they are so good that we do 
not feel it a risk to make this offer. Many new 
features have been added which you should know about 


The E,W. posse -, Box 152 Springfield, 0. 
12x26 118,25 
14x28 144,65 
GRIFFIN LUMBER CoO. 
Box 3, Hudson Falls, N. Y 


il $64.72 
‘ | \ 16x30 173.89 
Unadilla Silos 


92,23 
Other Sizes in Proportion. Ask for Catalog. 
Are Trustworthy 














8x20 
10x24 





Thoy preserve Com- 

bine best co 

bility . Basy to erect 

and keep air-tight. Writetoday for cata- 3 
logue, Agents wanted. Address 
UNADILLA SILO CO,, Box B , Unadilla, N.Y. 
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SILO HOOPS 


We make them any size. 
Prices Right. 
TENPAS IRON WORKS. 
Clymer = New York 





Connecticut Egg Contest 


The third international egg laying 
contest at Connecticut agricultural 
college is half over and the end of 
26 weeks marks one development 
which hasn’t been looked for. The 
leading..individual layer, a White 
Wyandotte in the Thomas Barron pen 
from England, has laid 137 eggs, 
which is five eggs better than “Baron- 
ess IV” had laid when the half way 
point was reached last year. If the 
Wyandotte can maintain the same 
proportionate production as her Leg- 
horn predecessor she will finish with 
304 eggs on October 31. This is 
hardly to be expected, especially since 
in. the 27th week she didn’t lay an 
ege, but she is yet in a fair way to 
beat ‘‘Baroness IV’s” 282-egg cham- 
pionship mark. 

For the first time since the affair 
began the English Wyandottes failed 
to get a ribbon in April. First place 
went to Frank L. Tuttle’s Massahcu- 
setts Barred Plymouth Rocks, and 
A. B. Brundage’s Connecticut Rhode 
Island Red hens,.the two pens tying 
at 231 eggs for the month. Waveny 
farm’s Connecticut Barred Plymouth 
Rock fowls took second place, with 
227 eggs. Merrythought farm’s Con- 
necticut White Wyandotte hens re- 
ceived the third ribbon, with 224. 

It is interesting to note that if the 
experiment station’s experimental pen 
of White Leghorn fowls fed sour milk 
instead of beef scrap had been com- 
peting, they would have won first 
place for the month, with 232 eggs, 
and another of the station’s experi- 
mental pens would have tied for third, 
with 227. If there is no other notable 
result of this contest, as of course 
there will be, the story of the year 
of these sour milk pens will be not- 
able. The one which laid 232 eggs 
in April is in second place, actually, 
with 1015 eggs for 27 weeks. 

Barron’s Wyandotte fowls are still 
the best 10 birds in the contest in 
total production. While the pen has 
dropped back somewhat, three of the 
10 laid an egg a day during the 27th 
week. Their total egg record for 27 
weeks is 1119. Francis F. Lincoln’s 
Connecticut White Leghorn fowls are 
holding a good second, with 998, but 
the sour milk pen from the station 
would be second if in the race, with 
1015. Merrythought farm’s Connecti- 
cut White Wyandotte fowls are in 
third place, with 964 eggs. 

The individual layer in second place 
so far is a Barred Plymouth Rock in 
the Long Island pen of Jules F. Fran- 
cis. She had laid 123 eggs when the 
27th week closed, and a Colonial farm 
New Hampshire Rhode Island Red 
came next, with 122 


Hen Lays Thousand Eggs 


PROF T. E. QUISENBERRY, MO EXPER STA 





time are rare. Some hens live to be 
15 to 20 years old, but very few lay 
many eggs after the third year. At 
the Missouri experiment station we 
have a White Plymouth Rock hen 
which will soon be approaching the 
1000-egg mark if she continues to lay. 
She is still in good health. After molt- 
ing she began to lay in January, when 
she laid 10 eggs. In February she 
laid two and in March 11. She is in 
her seventh year. 

Several years ago we had another 
White Plymouth Rock hen which won 
two to four blue ribbons in good 
shows each year from a pullet until 
she was eight years old, and also 
made a good egg record each year. 
She laid an egg the day before her 
death. Dr Sanborn of Massachusetts 
reports a Buff Wyandotte hen which 
laid 1002 eggs in seven years. 

I would much rather have hens like 
those in my flock and would much 
rather breed from them than to have 
hens whose race is soon run, which 
make a gocd record for a few months 
or a year and then, because of lack 
of vitality, are unable to stand the 
strain of heavy production, break 
down, and die, or become useless and 
practically nonproductive. 





Poultry Diseases, especially those of 
a contagious nature, can be largely 
prevented by spraying the interior of 
the house four to five times a year 
with a complete disinfecting solution. 





| The following is recommended as be- 


Hens which lay 1000 eggs in a life-~ 


img very e : Five quarts crea 
of lime, one pint. of creolin, one reat 
of kerosene. This mixture should be 
agitated well and diluted. with equa; 
parts of wafer, and applied with a 
force pump through a spray nozzle, 
A thorough application of this soly- 
tion will give a good coat of white. 
wash well spread aud put on with 
force, into all the cracks and crey- 
ices; the creolin will kill any disease 
germs present, and the kerosene wij| 
help to kill and drive out all req 
mites and to a certain extent body 
lice. The former can be controlled 
by this formula, and the latter by the 
use of a good lice powder in connec- 
tion with the solution. 


Room for Broodies—The advyan- 
tages of a closed room in which to 
confine the sitters are many, as the 
hens are easily controlled, and do not 
teed watching as they do when se- 
lecting nests for themselves, or when 
sitting in the same room with laying 
hens. A room 12- feet square couli 
be arranged so as easily to accommo- 
date 50 sitters. 


Irrigation and Drainage Beneficial 
FBITZ L. DRESSLER, HARTFORD COUNTY, ct 


Irrigation and ‘drainage of tobacco 
land go hand in hand. Hitherto these 
operations have been overlooked 
somewhat because of very good cli- 
matic conditions. But when the 
drouth of 1913 is fresh in our minds 
is the time to consider more certain 
and safer methods. More tile drain 
is being laid yearly and it is proving 
efficient. 

There are two types of drains, 
surface drains and underdrains or 
tile drains, Some of the benefits 
I have observed from draining to- 
bacco land are the following: 
Draining firms the soil, improves 
the granulation, increases available 
moisture capacity, improves the aera- 
tion of the soil, ‘raises the averag: 
temperature, promotes growth, in- 
creases the available food supply, en- 
larges the root zone of the soil, re- 
duces “heaving,’’ removes injurious 
salts from “alkali’’ soils and reduces 
erosion, 

Poorly drained lands are usually 
low-lying, and therefore are fair ly 
moist even in dry years. In wet yea 
if drained properly, these rich lands 
raise superior crops. The land is 
tilled with more ease and with better 
profits if the excess of water is re- 
moved. All parts of the field become 
sufficiently dry and ready for cultiva- 
tion in the spring and after rains, at 
one time, thus making it possible to 
employ labor economically and to cul- 
tivate the soil at a time when its tilth 
will receive the greatest beneficial 
effect. 


Believes in Overhead Irrigation 


The four types of irrigation for to- 
bacco differing in detail of applica- 
tion and not in essential principles, 
are flooding, furrow distribution, sub- 
irrigation, overhead sprays. The lat- 
ter method is the best adapted to 
shade-grown tobacco. It has been 
applied in the growth of wrapper to- 
bacco in Florida, and in 1913 tried 
out, with splendid results, in Silver 
Lane in East Hartford, under the 
direction of Marcus L. Floyd of the 
Connecticut tobacco corporation. 

Some of the advantages of the sys- 
tem are, the ecenomy of laying the 
overhead pipes on the tent frame, the 
direct.application of water to shallow- 
rooted plants, control of the supply 
of water during periods of drouth, 
convenience of applying water at the 
desired point, no loss of land due to 
irrigation ditches, absence of injury 
from erosion of puddling the soil, nat- 
ural climatic conditions developed by 
such irrigations, greater ease in drain- 
ing pipes, due to gravity, in view of 
an oncoming frost. 





Acknowledging Papers—F. F., West 
Virginia: A person gave a lease of the 
coal and oil on his land. Later the 
lessee released all interest in the leas2, 
but he acknowledged the same before 
a notary public in another state. Will 
the acknowledgment be legal unless 
asknowledged in this state? It will. 
The notary’s seal should be affixed. A 
person. can acknowledge his papers be- 
fore a notary in any state and if other- 
wise correct, will be legal. 


Share with Others—C. W., New 
York: A creamery company was peti- 
tioned into bankruptcy by some of its 
creditors. Can farmers who furnished 
the company milk compel it to pay 
them in full? They cannot be paid in 
full unless the company has sufficient 
assets. They will have to share with 
the other general “creditors, 
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Restoring Run-Down Maryland Farm 


Tediante Convert Good Farm Into Wilderness of Weeds---Condition Desperate When Bought---Rejuvenation Begins--- 
Live Stock and Legumes Manufacture Humus and Fertility---Yields Steadily Increase---Alfalfa Four Tons, Wheat 
Forty Bushels, Corn Eighty an Acre~Fertility Kept on Farm---By J. T. Anthony of Kent County, Maryland 


N 1900 I bought the 170-acre farm 
known as Sea-Kale Hall, for 
slightly less than $30 an acre, 

including a three-story old Colonial brick 
dwelling 40x50 feet. Here I have resided for 
the past 13 years, After passing out of the 
hands of the Wallaces, a family of much 
prominence, it had many owners who had 
done little for it, so when I- purchased it 
it presented a dismal spectacle. Wild bushes 
and young trees with climbing briars marked 
the place where fences should have been; 
water stood in ponds in every field during 
wet seasons, two cows and a few horses com- 
posed the live stock, and hay for the latter 
was bought from the city. 

The first work done after making the 
buildings habitable was clearing the land of 
bushes and briars, letting in sunlight and air, 
also opening up surface drains and putting 
in tile underdrains for the removal of surplus 
water. This was no slight task. But it lay 
at the bottom of the farm’s upbuilding and 
was on this account imperative. This being 


accomplished, the soil’s need for crop pro- 


duction was next considered. 

The land having been subjected for many 
years to an unfair but common practice of 
taking off more than was put back had been 
reduced in fertility to a point about as low 
as nature’s laws allow. Humus too and bac- 
terial life were very, scarce and of necessity 
had to be restored. Here came a perplexing 
problem. The small amount of manure avail- 
able on the farm was scarcely to be consid- 
ered in the face of so Many hungry acres. 

Several fertilizer factories were running 
full blast in plain view of the farm, ready 
to furnish all the elements of plant food 
needed and at a fair price, commercially 
speaking. But to supply this without the 
necessary humus to hold moisture and pro- 
mote bacterial life would inevitably prove a 
vain effort and a wasteful expenditure 
of money. What then 


as top-dressings on wheat, grass or old pas- 
tures. Cowpeas planted in rows with corn 
for silage; crimson clover sown on the same 
land at the last cultivation; red clover sown 
on wheat in February; alfalfa sown in August 
after white potatoes; cowpeas, soy beans 
sandwiched in wherever opportunity offered; 
the last followed by rye as a winter cover 
crop and nitrogen fixer as well as to furnish 
fall and winter pasture for live stock—all 
these things have proved valuable adjuncts 
in helping up this old farm. 

The importance of a crop to grow in open 
winter weather and so seize upon nitrogen 
gathered by legumes in summer instead of 
allowing such valuable plant food to escape 
needs to be emphasized, as it would require 
a long time to enrich land by legumes where 
this system is not followed. It has been 
demonstrated too plainly in my own work 

_ to admit of any doubt that unless some win- 
ter growing plant such as wheat, rye, vetch, 
clover, oats, barley or something of this kind 
follows a legume a very large per cent of the 
nitrogen derived from such plant is forever 
lost to the soil. It may well be questioned 
whether any material benefit results to the 
land from growing leguminous plants where 
not followed by some humus-making crop 
ae above. 


Is Lime Needed? 


On various parts of the farm and on varied 
crops I learned that lime varies in action 
with the crop. While it is especially helpful 
to alfalfa, it was not needed for potatoes. 
One piece of soil responded beautifully, while 
others seemed indifferent to its presence. 
The land is now producing well for this local- 
ity, in favorable years having grown 40 
bushels wheat, 80 bushels corn, four tons 
alfalfa hay to the acre with forage crops, 
fruits and vegetables, the .equal of any in 
this section. The western side of the farm, 


where an old race track was when the farm 
was bought, is the admiration of passers-by 
on account of its-fine crops of alfalfa. A five- 
acre block of this land without improvements 
was sold last spring for $1000. A young 
orchard>-of 100 apple trees is now in bearing, 
itself a thing of beauty and promising to be 
a joy for many years. It occupies land for- 
merly used for peaches, these having been 
run out by the yellows yearé ago. 


Getting Good Yields of Alfalfa 


The soil not being just what alfalfa likes, 
I made repeated efforts and suffered several 
failures before learning the art or science 
of catering to its fastidious wants. I have 
learned by this experience that a moderately 
porous, well-drained soil with a fair degree 
of fertility, containing a large per cent of 
lime and the indispensable bacteria will pro- 
duce alfalfa just as easily as other crops. I 
have usually cut the crop four times a year, 
with about one ton to the cutting. To keep 
plants in good health and vigor, wood ashes 
have proved a very superior manure espe- 
cially adapted to the plants’ wants and show- 
ing itself a fertilizer of much permanence. 

Basic slag has also given splendid results 
on this land. Alfalfa has been very cheap 
and the best cow feed, an item of much impor- 
tance, for as already indicated, dairying has 
been my leading business, 


Sell Milk or Butter? 


For several years I ran a retail milk wagon 
supplying a nearby town, but this was not 
in harmony with my policy of keeping the 
fertilityeon the farm, consequently I changed 
to the manufacture of butter by modern 
methods and installed cream separator, etc. 
This enabled me to rear calves and pigs on 
the fresh, warm skim milk, thus improving 
the herd and increasing the manure pile, 
while realizing about the same for the butter 
‘ that the whole milk 





should be done? 
To answer this ques- 
tion I grew all the 
legumes _ possible, 
built a silo, put in a 
herd of dairy cattle, 
stabled the animals 
on a concrete floor 
with water-tight gut- 
ters, and allowed no 


manure to go to 
waste. 
This schedule being 


adopted, I started in 
to build an 80-ton 
frame silo and a_ cow 
barn with stalls for 
20 cows and got to- 
gether the best dairy 
stock available—Jer- 
sey and Guernsey— 
and kept a registered 
Guernsey sire. A ma- 
nure spreader was 
bought to carry ma- 
hnure from stable to 
field without delay. 








would have shown in 
milk, besides keeping 
practically all the 
plant food elements 
on the farm. 
Though it is my 
policy to grow on the 
farm the dood re- 
quired by the cattle, 
yet there are times 
when I have to re- 
sort to commercial 
feedstuffs. I have 
not hesitated to do 
this whenever cir- 


cumstances required 
it, knowing that the 
increased yield as 


shown in pounds of 
milk and butter, to- 
gether with the im- 
proved condition of 
the cows, are not the 
only credits due to 
the feeds. The added 
plant food in the de- 
posits from the herd 








In fall and winter 
mMahure was spread 


are items too impor- 
tant to be overlooked, 









ay 


Better buy nitrogen in the form of cottonseed 
- meal or other like feeds and allow the cows 
the. privilege of working it over and utilizing 
such portion as they may be able, returning 
the residue to the gutters, thence to the soil 
for enrichment rather than to purchase at 
fertilizer prices nitrate of soda or some like 
nitrogenous product which quickly escapes 
and leaves the farmer wondering what has 
become of \it. The old Dutch proverb: “No 
cows, no manure, no manure no fertility, no 
fertility, no crops,” is a proposition that needs 
to be kept well in mind, for it lies at the 
_very foundation of soil improvement. 


Plant Food With or Without Humus 

> That lime is a help toward crop .increase 
in most soils I do not deny; that commer- 
cial fertilizers have their place in successful 
farming needs no demonstration, but neither 
can satisfy the soil’s needs like the cow’s 
deposits, and neither grain nor other crops 
can be expected to do well for any consider- 
able length of time without the addition of 
something containing that most valuable sub- 
stance, humus, which the cow furnishes but 
mineral manures do not. 

Virgin soil having been abundantly sup- 
plied with this element during preceding ages, 
is fertile and responds to man’s touch in 
abundant harvesjs. The same land in the 
course of a generation or so will become 
depleted of its fertility which must be 
returned to it in a measure corresponding 
to that of which man has robbed it, if it is 
ever to be called upon to respond to cultiva- 
tion. As we would not give our boys nicotine 
or alcohol to nourish and develop them, no 
more should we depend on stimulants for 
- the maintenance of our soils. 


WHERE PEA VINES GROW 


RENICK W. DUNLAP, PICKAWAY COUNTY, 0 

While a student at the university of Ohio 
20 years ago, and the cultivation of corn was 
being discussed, I complained very seriously 
about trying to raise corn on land infested 
with pea vines. No one knew a sure method 
to eradicate them, not even the dean of the 
college of agriculture. The dean did tell me 
something, however, that made me feel better 
about land infested with them. He said, 
“Did any of you gentlemen ever see pea 
vines growing on poor land?’”’ Of course we 
had not, for they only grow on the very best 
corn land. I made up my mind then and 
there that some way could be devised to get 
rid of them and as soon as I returned home 
I began, and have tried many methods. I 
will not. take the space to enumerate the 
things I did that did not check them, but 
will give the plan I am now using which 
has stopped the increase and eradicated many 
of them. « 

I try to plow my land infested during the ;. 
winter months and allow my brood sows to 
follow after the plows. They get thousands. 
The hogs enjoy the vines very much and root_ 
deep into the soil for them if they cannot 
get what they want on the surface. Besides 
destroying the weeds, the sows are getting 
a food or medicine they seem to need; at 
least my hogs having access to these kind 
of weeds-do better than those that do not. 
This hogging does not destroy all te be sure, 
and it is necessary to fight most of the grow- 
ing season. For many years we used hoes 
and cut them out. All farmers know that 
the hoe is becoming almost a thing of the 
past on the farm. It causes many hired men 
to Lunt a job where the hoe is not needed. 
I am not sure, but I would do likewise if I 
were in their place. 

As a substitute for the hoe, I am now 
using the disk cultivator. The ome I have 
can be so adjusted that I can throw the 

-dirt to or from the corn. 1 begin the first 
cultivation just as soon as the corn is through 
the ground far enough so the row can be 
readily seen. Pea vines grow overnight, and 
T have learned not to let them get the start. 

At first cultivation I turm the disks om the 
cultivator, to throw the dirt away from the 

torn, As soon as I‘ get over the field in this 


‘1 begin at once and throw the dirt 
‘ I.am not: much worried about 


the season is wet. There have been times 
in the past before I began hogging and using 
the disk plow that I felt like giving up and 
letting them have the field, but about that 


-time I would think of what my old professor 


said, and jump in and clean up and be 
rewarded by a big corn crop, for “pea vines 
only grow on the best corn land.” 


PROTECTION AGAINST LIGHTNING 


DO NEARBY TREES PROTECT BUILDINGS?—HIGHER 
RATES IMPOSED BY FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. UPON BUILDINGS NOT 
PROTECTED BY LIGHTNING RODS 
The facts below noted are so remarkable and 

of such concern to farmers generally, that we 

invite comment thertorn from all interested. We 
especially desire to hear from all fire insurance 
companies, whether stock, mutual or co-operative, 
as to what evidence is afforded by the records of 
their actual experience with risks protected by 
lightning rods compared to buildings not so pro- 
tected. Specific evidence, based on actual expe- 
rience, seems to justify the position assumed 
A — Indiana farmers’ mutual companies.—_fThe 
Editor. 


In an unusual report, which deals almost 
entirely with fire-prevention conditions in 
rural homes tm Indiana, W. E. Longley, the 
new state fire marshal, has just declared 
that beech trees afford the safest protection 
from lightning to farm butidings and that 
oak trees are most susceptible to lightning 
charges. The amount of protection afforded 
farm buildings by trees, of course, depends 
upon the proximity of the trees to the build- 
ings, the repert declared, but this dependemce 
is not what the ordinary person believes it 
to be. For tnustance, the fire marshal con- 
tended that tf the tree stands close beside a 
barn or house, the lightning charge may pass 
from the tree to the building. The degree 
of protection afforded by the various kinds 
of trees, with oak the most susceptible to 
lightning charges, graded as 100, is in the 
following ratio, aceording to the report just 
issued: Oak, 100; elm, 77; pine, 33; fir, 10; 
beech, 2. 

Im the face of his statement that a light- 
ning charge may pass from a tree to a build- 
ing, in case the proximity of the two is great, 
the fire marshal’s report said statisties gath- 
ered by his office had shown that many pos- 
sible lightning fires in the state are averted 
by trees which stand near to farm buildings. 
[This is contrary to the view commonly 
accepted among scientists. ] 

By freeing owners of buildings protected 
by. Hghtning rods from paying losses on 
unrodded property, the farmers’ mutual 
insurance company of Shelby and Johnson 
counties has taken a direct step toward assist- 
ing the state fire marshal im the work 
of preventing lightning fires in the rural 
sections of the state, the report declared. 
Under the new plan of the farmers’ mutual, 
two classes of polHeyholders are created— 
those having insurance on rodded buildings 
and those holding policies on unrodded 
buildings. Only the members of each class 
are called upon to pay the lightning losses 
which occur on the property insured under 
that class. ¢ 

“This plan was adopted by the farmers’ 


mutual insurance eompany of Shelby and - 


Johnson counties,” said Mr Longley; “be- 
eause of the $15,000 paid out last year in 
lightning losses, the entire amount was on 
property that was unrodded.” 

Longtiey is particularly pleased at the inter- 
est the farmers’ mutual companies are tak- 
Ing in preventing fires throughout Indiana 
and especially in the efforts being made in 
the direction of “lightning fire” prevention. 
The statistics compiled by the marshal’s office 
are already sufficient te show that the number 
of lightning fires which occur upon rodde# 
buildings in the rural districts in comparison 
with those on unrodded buildings is so small 
as’ to be negligible. Consequently, practi- 
cally the entire lightning loss in Indiana is 
due to the fact that property owners, par- 
ticularfy in rural distriets, do not take the 
mecessary precautions for prevention of fires 
from that source. 


Building and Occupants Protected 
Mr Longley has begun the waging of a real 
warfare throughout the state to compel 


obeisance to king lightning rod. In addition 
to the protection afforded buildings by the 
lightning rod, its importance is being further 
emphasized because, of the protection it 
affords to occupants of buildimgs. According 
to the statements of many authorities on 
lightning fires, if a house is properly pro- 
vided with conductors harm cannot come to 
occupants, no matter how many discharges 
of lightning may fall upon the building, 
Mr Longley declared. ; 

“The importance of lightning fire preven- 
tion in rural districis of the state cannot be 
overemphasized,” Mr Longley said. “The 
figures taken from insurance company records 
in every section of the state and country show 
that the great majority of all farm fire losses 
are paid as a result of lightning. The-experi- 
ence of farm mutual insurance companies 
proves that lightning losses in this section of 
the United States are from two-thirds to three- 
fourths as great as all other losses combined.” 

Longley said, im an interview for this 
weekly magazine, that the action of the farm 
mutual companies in discriminating against 
property owners, whose buildimgs are not 
protected from lHghtning, will result in 
greater efforts for the prevention throughout 
the rural sections of Indiana. Longley has 
@mnounced he will actively co-operate with 
ali farm imsurance companies who desire the 
assistance of his office in the fight to reduce 
fire hazards on the farms of Indiana. 


HANDLING CLOVER FOR SEED CROP 

Poor crops of clover seed are often 
attributed to the fact that bumble bees are 
not plentiful, or that the season has been wet. 
However, the real hindrance to clover seed 
production, according to C. S. Wheeler of the 
Ohio agricultural college, is the clover flower 
midge. The maggots of this insect are found 
in the clover blossom, where they destroy the 
ovary in each floret before it can be fer- 
tilized and develop a seed. Two generations 
of the maggots appear each season with the 
two blooming periods of the clover. To get 
rid of the midge is impossible for the 
individual farmer, because the adult 
which is a fly comes in from the neighbor- 
ing fields. 

Control depends upon getting the second 
crop of blossoms, which are to develop the 
seed, to appear either before or after the 
second generation of maggots. This is best 
accomplished by removing the first crop 
before it would naturally be cut for hay. 
Hither pasture until early in June, or cut as 
hay when about half of the blossoms are 
open. This plan will cause the seed to 
develop early and get so far along by the 
time the second maggots appear that it will 
not be damaged by them. By this plan the 
hay crop is partly given up for the seed crop 
and usually with profit. In order to save 
the hay crop, some fanmers delay the second 
crop of blossoms until after the second gener- 
ation of maggots. This they accomplish by 
cutting over the field twice or by pastur- 
ing late. 


How Moisture Conservation Helps—Per- 
haps the most remarkable illustration of mois- 
ture conservation ever recorded is found in 
an official government report of the depart- 
ment of agriculture for the Union of South 
Africa. At Lichtemburg, South Africa, las 
year 17 bushels of wheat per acre were growo 
under a registered rainfall of one-half an 
inch between planting time and harvest. Rec- 
ords of similar crops under from 2 to 5 inches 
of rainfall might be multiplied indefinitely 
from the experiences of American farmers. 


Crimson Clover—Weed seeds found in 
crimson clover are from plants which mature 
about the same time as clover. In many cases 
where clover is grown for hay or green 
manure, the weeds are not permitted to 
mature. This is one of the desired qualities 
ef crimson clover hay. It is not a carrier of 
weed seeds. A good stand of crimson clover 
tends to Kill out those ennuals starting in 
the spring. The weeds proving the worst pest 
are those which live through the winter witb 
the clover. : F 
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J. J. Ross & Son Produce Record Crops—-Huge Tractor Fits Immense Fields for Seeding--Leguminous Crops 


Leading Specialties--No Hay or Straw Sold--All Utilized by Stock Department—Horse Equipment 
Revamped for Cattle-—Steers Prove Highly Profitable---Editorial Correspondence 


yVERGREEN stock 
farm in Sussex coun- 
ty, Del, has for more 
than a century been one of 
the most up-to-date, produc- 
tive and profitable estates 
east of the Mississippi river. 
The owners, Messrs J. J. Ross 
& Son point with pride to past 
records, even while they are 
making new ones today. 

For instance, so extensive 
have been their strawberry 
plantings that they have 
picked 925 crates of 32 quaris 
each in a single day, and 162,000 quarts in 
a season. They have had as many as 60 
acres of blackberries and 80 of red raspber- 
ries at one time and in one field. From this 
area they have shipped 200,000 to 300,000 
quarts in a season. Tree fruits have inter- 
ested them to the extent of 30,000 peach, 8000 
pear and 5000 apple trees, the choice product 
of which went fresh to northern markets and 
the culls into their two evaporators. In recent 
years, however, greater interest has been 
taken in the ‘production of meat, so the land 
is utilized mainly for fodder crops. 

Last spring 150 acres of crimson clover sod 
were turned under for corn, and after 130 acres 
of wheat stubble were turned under, the area 
was immediately plowed for crimson clover. 
Everything is done on a wholesale scale. The 
wheat has averaged nine bushels better than 
the state average of 11 Hushels an acre. Some 
of the fields have yielded from 30 bushels up 
to 42 bushels an acre. To produce such 
crops Messrs Ross have found sowing four 
pecks of seed is more satisfactory than double 
that quantity. ‘They both declare that there 
is no money in wheat, but they must have 
the straw for their live stock. 








Mammoth Tractor Prepares Land 


In the manipulation of such large areas a 
60 horse power gasoline tractor has been 
found much more satisfactory than mules, 
as the following points will indicate. One 
gang of two men can run five hours without 
a stop; by shifting gangs, 12 hours. During 
this latter time the consump- ~ 
tion of gasoline is about 75 
gallons and of oil five gallons. 
With this supply 18 acres can 
be plowed in the 12 hours. 
The tractor hauls eight plows, 
followed by cutaway harrows, 
which cut and finish rows 
8 and 10 inches deep.and 14 
inches wide at a speed of 2% 
miles an hour. The only at- 
tention the machine requires. 
is an overhaul after each day’s 
work. 

The 12-inch bottom gang 
plows formerly used required 
four strong mules and a man 
to operate. These plows are 
mule killers. Frequent rests 
are necessary with them. Con- 
cerning the work, B. L. Ross, 
the junior partner of the firm, 
remarked: “Sixteen mules 
and four men pulling four-12- 
inch bottom gangs will not do 


ment operated by two men. ‘Besides, we can 
never plow with the gangs,-even in our com- 
paratively light soil, deeper than 6 inches. 
With the tractor we can easily go 7 to 9 
inches deep, even on heavy, permanent sod. 
One field seven years in sod turned up like 
brick.” 

In 1912 the soy bean was grown experi- 
mentally on 18 acres. Seed of Mammoth 
Yellow was drilled on June 1 with a corn 
planter in rows 36 inches apart, so the crop 


wnat therette? 





Sixty Horse Power Gasoline Tractor Plows Eighteen Acres a Day 


could be cultivated like corn. No fertilizer 
was used, either before or after sowing. When 
the pods were mature in early October, the 
crop was cut with a binder, to be fed in the 
sheaf to sheep. A pea huller was used to 
thresh about 250 bushels, or an avérage of 
15 bushels an acre. This yield, together with 
that of hay and the fact that sheep particu- 
larly relish the hay prompted Messrs Ross to 
sow the whole 250 bushels last June. From 
the 30 acres thus devoted they secured about 
20 tons of excellent hay and 318 bushels 
of seed. 

One of the great specialties of the farm is 
crimson clover. In_ order to insure good 
stands imported German seed, which costs 
$5 a bushel of 60 pounds, is purchased. This 
is drilled at the rate of three gallons an acre 
on wheat stubble about August 1, the land 
being thoroughly well prepared by plowing 
and harrowing. No fertilizer is applied, 
enough being left as a residue from the wheat 
and the stable manure applied to cantaloups, 
which precede part of the wheat. The inter- 
val between wheat harvest in June and clover 
seeding in August is occupied by frequent 
harrowings of the land. 

Crimson clover harvest occurs in May, just 
when the blossoms begin to form cones 
Messrs Ross never delay until the woolly 
stage, because of danger to horses from the 
formation of hair balls after being eaten. 
The 8-foot mower which starts in the morn- 
ing, is followed six hours later by a tedder,” 
because crimson clover hay must be air cured 





Residence of J. J. Ross in the Center of Thousand Acre Estate 


as much work in 10 hours as the engine equip- 


rather than sun cured. Too much sun 
bleaches it, 

The second morning after the dew is off 
the tedder is followed by a side-delivery rake, 
which makes a double width windrow from 
a 20-foot swath. In the afternoon of that 
day, if the weather has been favorable, the 
crop is gathered with a hay loader and placed 
in the barn with a power fork. With five 
wagons, two men to the wagon and a lead 
mule in the field to aid loading, this equip- 
ment permits 30 big loads to be housed in 


a ot 


an afternoon. The yield last 
season averaged over two tons 
to the acre. Clover if over 
three months old is always 
dampened before being fed, 
especially if it has been rained 
upoh before being housed. 

The cowpea, another stand- 
by, follows corn, the stubble 
of which is plowed in hte 
May. No fertilizer is used for 
this crop since enough is left 
over from the corn. New Era 
or Whippoorwill is used where 
a considerable yield of pods is 
desired. Gray Crowder, however, is preferred 
for turning under and for feeding as hay. A 
wheat drill sows 1% bushels of seed to the 
acre, and a roller follows the sowing. The 
main object of growing this crop is to pro- 
vide abundant humus for wheat for which 
the cowpea vines are turned under during 
August, a month before wheat seeding. When 
hay is the object, however, the crop is allowed 
to mature until the pods form, but not until 
the leaves begin to fall. Every effort is made 
to avoid wetting this crop by rain after 
cutting. 

The hay is handled like crimson clover. 
Yields vary from 1% to two tons an acre. 
After harvest there is still time to sow winter 
rye. This is usually sown with crimson 
clover for a winter hog pasture, though bet- 
ter results are secured by sowing these crops 
in August. Rye sown for grain harvest is 
generally drilled about October 1. 

What is done with these tremendous crops 
of hay? Are they shipped in car lots to 
Philadelphia or New York, to take their 
chances in the open market, or are they sold 
locally? Neither! Every pound is consumed 
at home since it is a fundamental principal 
of Evergreen stock farm to work over all 
bulky material, so as to retain as much fer- 
tility as possible on the farm and sell only 
the highly finished products. 

Township Schools—Springfield township of 
Clark county, O, is a community which can 
well be proud of its country schools. The 
work that is being done by 
the superintendent and teach- 
ers of the 12 schools in this 
township makes one forget 
about the country school prob- 
lem. In the first place, Superin- 
tendent J. M. Collins has suc. 
cessfully directed the schools 
for 10 years. The teachers 
have an average teaching ex- 
perience of 12 years. The 
average age of the teachers is 
35 years. One teacher has a 
record of service of 28 years. 
Uniform plans for interior 
decoration and planting of 
school grounds have been 
adopted and carried out. In 
each building is found a li- 
brary of 250 books neatly 
placed in a bookcase; a piano 
or organ for the music exer- 
cises, and on the walls are 
pictures of selected subjects 
of great men and events of 
historical interest. Cement walks leading to 
the road, trees and shrubbery carefully 
arranged in the yard and flower beds, all 
made by the boys, add greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of the school grounds. As a result 
of their more agreeable environment, the 
children take an uwuhusual interest in their 
school work. There is practically no absence 
or tardiness. The schools have not been closed 
a day during the regular school period for 
five years. These schools have a big influence 
upon their communities. 
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Cream Separators 


T DOESNT TAKE AN EXPERT KNOWLEDGE OF 
DP mechan og king tt lhe les Beem 


N THE CONTRARY, WITH A 1914 DE LAVAL 
machine placed beside any other separator the difference is 
apparent at first sight to the man who never saw a separator before. 


F HE WILL THEN TAKE 
E five minutes to compare the separa- 
ting bow! construction ; the size, material 
and finish of the working parts, particu- 
larly those subject to wear and requir- 
ing to be occasionally taken apart ‘and 
put together; the manner of oiling, and 
everything which enters 
into the design and con- 
struction of a separator as 
a simple durable machine, 
he will still further see the 

difference. 


F HE WILL GOA 
step farther and turn 
the. cranks of the two 
machines side by side for 
half an hour, particularly 
running milk or water 
through the bowl, he will 


see still more difference. 


ND IF HE WILL 

take the’two ma- 

chimes home, as every De 

Laval agent will be glad 

run them side by side im practical use, the De 

Laval one day and the other machine the next, for a couple of 

weeks, he will see still greater difference in everything that enters into 
cream separator practicability and usefulness. 

E MAN WHO TAKES EVEN THE FIRST STEP 

in in. seemg for himself the difference between the De 

Laval and other cream separators doesn't put his money into any 

other machine one time in a thousand. 

E COMPARATIVELY FEW BUYERS OF OTHER 

: separators are those who merely read printed matter claims or 

listen to the argument of some dealer working for a commission, and who 


do not think it worth while to see the difference for themselves. 
WISE BUYER OF A CREAM SEPARATOR TO- 
day does see this difference when buying his frs/ séparator, while 
the unwise or careless one usually finds it worth while to do so when 
he comes to buy a second separator a year or two later. 
VERY DE LAVAL AGENT CONSIDFRS IT A PRIV- 
ilege to show the difference between the De Laval and other 
and to afford every prospective buyer the opportunity to try 
out and prove the difference to his own satisfaction, if on first examina- 
tion he feels the slightest doubt about it. 
TS THE REASON WHY FOUR BUYERS OUT 
of five are buying De Laval Cream Separators in 1914 and 
why the use of De Laval machines will, before long, be nearly as 
universal on the farm as already is the creamery and milk plant use 
‘of power or factory separators. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
































DAIRY 


What About Milk Prices 


In general the large milk compa- 
nies doing business in New York and 
adjacent territory have made a 10- 
cent reduction a can on milk for 
April, May and July, and a 5-cent 


reduction later on. The June price 
remains unchanged. Although farm- 
ers are being paid less for milk, the 
price to the consumer. remains just 
the same. Some comment appears 
in Greater New York as to whether 
the dealers will lower the price to 
consumers. Dealers claim that they 
have no imtention of lowering the 
price; that the margin is now so 
small as to make it out of the ques- 
tion to lessen the cost to consumers. 
The milk companies say that there 
has been ro considerable amount of 
milk brought in from Canada, due 
to letting down of the price through 
tariff legislation. Whether this con- 
dition will continue remains to be 
seen. 2 

It is @ fact, however, that consid- 
erable uncertainty is reflected in the 
case of butter and cheese, which also 
are affected by the new tariff law. 
The close relationship existing be- 
tween prices paid for cream for mak- 
ing butter, and for milk for making 
cheese, works in close freedom with 
the prices paid for milk for the liquid 
traffic. The lowering of prices at the 
farm end makes it certainly very try- 
ing for producers. The cost of pro- 
ducing milk is not lessened in any 
item, because feed is as high as ever 
and labor higher than ever. In some 
sections long notable as dairy centers 
interest in milk production has come 
to such a low ebb that many farmers 
are actually abandoning milk produc- 
tion. With still lower prices still 
more farmers will get out of the 
business. If people continue to 
clamor for lower milk they will 
seoner or later kill the goose that 
laid the golden egg. 

The demand for milk increases be- 
cause the population grows. With 
dairy ealves constantly sent to the 
butcher as veal and with thousands 
of milk producing cows turned to 
the butcher’s block the time may 
come sooner than people think when 
there will be an actual shortage and 
milk prices in the larger cities will 
then be certain to mount to still 
higher points. It is a certainty that 
milk in New York city sells at a 
lower price than in many cities with 
less than one-tenth or one-twentieth 
of the population. All things con- 
sidered, instead of dealers lowering 
milk prices to farmers they should 
raise them, and instead of consumers 
clamoring for lower retail prices, 
they should be willing to pay prices 
commensurate with the higher qual- 
ity of milk that they daily receive. 





Holstein Breeders Meet Next Week— 
During the annual meeting of the 
Holstein-Freisian association of 
America, to be held im Chicago, June 
2 and 3, a splendid entertainment pro- 
gram will be given for the entertain- 
ment of the visitors. Incoming visitors 
will have a chance to get acquainted 
at the informal smoker at the Hotel 
Sherman the night of June 1. On 
June 3 a banquet and entertainment 
will be given at this hotel. 





Killing Germs in Milk—The pasteur- 
ization method of killing germs in milk 
is abbdut to be compared im some Pa 
cities with the biorisation process in 
vogue in Germany. Dr Otto G, Noack 
of Reading. connected with the Pa live 
stock board, has returned from Ger- 
many where he studied biorisation. 
He eonsiders it an improvement on 
pasteurization, and believes-the latter 
will be dispensed with after the merits 
of the biorisation process have been 
made known. According to Dr Noack, 
the milk under the biorisation method 
is purified to a greater degree than 
otherwise. The pasteurizers heat the 
milk in bulk. Destruction of germs is, 
therefore, only partial, because the 
volume of milk does not reach the de- 
gree of temperature required. The 
temperature has to be kept at 150 
degrees for 20 minutes, while in biorsa- 
tion the milk can be heated to a tem- 
perature of 167 degrees in a few see- 
ends. It is heated in a spray so that 
every drop is brought up to this tem- 
perature. The new method changes 
neither the consistency nor the taste 
of the milk as pasteurization does. The 
Diorisation treatment has been in exist- 
ence but two years. It due to the 








chemical researches of Dr Lohbeck, 
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) experimented for several years i 


~ order to discover what he considers t), 


-most economical, sanitary and effi 
method. * = 


Westmoreland Dairymen—The dairy. 
men's league continues to expand. R.- 
cently at Westmoreland, N Y, a meet- 
ing was held.at which it was Stated 
that 1000 cows in that vicinity had 
been enrolled in the league. It wags 
voted unanimously to incorporate anq 
eaptalize at $10,000, also to push th, 
work that a new dairy plant may 1, 
completed and ready for business % 
the fall. It is the intention to inyi:. 
the co-operation of all dairy farmer; 
in the region so as to have a uniteq 
body to press dairy effort forward in 
this section. 


Six Months of the New Tariff 


The results of the revolution in the 
tariff law can now be measured after 
six months of operation. The officia| 
figures, printed below, are impressive. 
The increased competition under free 
trade or low duty has been followed 
very closely in these columns from 
month to month. The half year total, 
to the opening of April, 1914, em. 
phasizes these things: Cattle and 
sheep show enormous increase in im- 
ports, yet it is questionable how much 
the cattle market especially, has been 
unfavorably affected. Corn and oats 
have come in in notable volume. 
Fresh meats have shifted from the 
export to the import column. 










SIX MONTHS IMPORTS INTO UNITED STATES 
{October 1 to April 1] 

1913-4 1912-3 

Cattle, No, 03 202,822 
Horses, No, 5,418 
Sheep, No, 10,222 
261,628 

53,369 

407,318 

79,409,468 


Hops, lbs, 
Fresh meats, lbs, 
Butter, lbs, 
Cheese, Ibs, 
Cream, gals, ° 
Milk, dollars, 590,938 

Sugar, Ibs, 1,652,674,088 

Leaf tobacco, Ibs, 30,966,676 

Beans, bus, 987,794 

Ontons, bus, 577,043 

Potatoes, bus, 3,320,642 

Wool, lbs, 132,980,940 

The increase in the value of milk 
imported into the United States is 
great, and the figures include fresh 
milk and condensed. From reports 
it would seem the bulk of the increase 
is probably in: condensed milk. It 
is interesting to note that imports of 
cheese the past six months have net 
gained materially over those of a year 
ago. The figures on imports of cream 
seem to bear out the statements that 
Canada is shipping .cream across the 
border to be turned into butter. The 
figures on imports of butter substan- 
tiate earlier statements showing but- 
ter arriving from Denmark, Holland 
and New Zealand. Creamery men 
seem to fear the influx of-butter from 
New Zealand and Canada more than 
from other countries. 

Sugar imports have actually fallen 
off. Figures on beans are interesting, 
in that the market has been stable 
around $2 a bushel for pea beans and 
mediums the whole season, in spite 
of imports which were almost twice 
as large as a year ago. 

Imports of onions directly reflect 
market conditions. This year has been 
a@ successful one as far as prices of 
onions to the farmers and the amount 
realized by holders of onions are con- 
cerned, Imports are much larger than 
a@ year ago, even with the high prices. 
Despite the reduced tariff on wool, 
imports have not been’ surprisingly 
heavy. Yet they seem to bear out the 
general trend of the heavier importa- 
tion of agricultural products. 





A Stringiess Bean—aAccording to 
the department of agriculture, thi3 
“ig amy young bean processed 30 
young as to have escaped having its 
strings get off; and not any particular 
treed of bean.” This is the decision 
of the department in a letter to the 
National camners’ association. It 15 
the opinion of the bureau that th? 


»term stringless may properly be used 


for a high grade of canned beans re- 

gardiess of the name of the variety, 

provided the beans are canned at the 

Eroper stage of development. 
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_ Meat prices in Germany. It is brought 


World Supply of Farm Animals 


Go much has been said the past 
winter about the increasing imports of 
live cattle, and’ more particularly the 
purchases of beef in Argentina, that 
it is interesting to note how slight 
nas been the influences on prices. 
ghis appears to be true all the way 
along the line; from the figures re- 
ceived by cattle feeder, to consumer 
in the east who buys, perhaps against 
nis will, Argentine cuts of beef. The 
effect of imports since the new tariff 
measure became a law on the price 
of live cattle is questionable; on the 
price of beef at retail negligible. If 
there is any margin of saving in the 
operation of importing beef, this, has 
been appropriated by the middleman. 
The best class of trade has not yet 
shown enthusiasm over Argentine 
beef wholesome though it is. Imports 
of fresh beef during the three winter 
months were 30 million pounds. The 
jmports in March, 1914, were 26 
millions. 

Some figures recently put out by the 
department of agriculture bear em- 
phatically upon the deficiency trend 
in domestic meat consumption. This 
declined from 197 pounds per capita 
in 1900 to an estimate of 152 pounds 
for the present year. The figures for 
production are of course similar, 211 
pounds in 1900 and 161 pounds in 1914. 

Bearing upon this whole subject of 
beef prices, it is generally believed 
that production, taking the world at 
large, has scarcely kept up with 
consumption. From the most recent 
oficial data available we print here- 
with a little table showing approxi- 
mately the number of farm animals; 
not only cattle, but also sheep, swine 
and horses in the civilized world. Ow- 
ing to their dominance in pastoral 
countries, sheep led in numbers, with 
some 541 millions, followed by cattle, 
397 millions. The totals for the 
countries named do not include va- 
rious smali states which cut no figure 
in world markets. In the table, the 
figures relating to round millions and 
tenths of millions are not all for the 
same year, but for the latest 
available. 

It will be noted that South America 
is prominent in sheep as well as 
cattle, particularly Argentina and 
Uruguay. A consular report dated 
May 6, 1914, says stock raising in 
Chile is not keeping pace with the 
general development of the country, 
and intimates that the United States 
ought to be able to ship there pre. 
served beef and meat extracts; per- 
haps more particularly with the open- 
ing of the Panama canal, 

Another consular agent, this time 
in Colombia,, an exceedingly close 
neighbor of Panama, expresses the 
belief that Colombia will’ soon see 
extensive development in raising live 
stock, with the view of shipping to 
the United States. Latest official 
figures for Argentina, noted in the 
table, show a fair increase over. pre- 
ceding years; sheep a substantial in- 
crease. 


WORLD SUPPLY OF FARM ANIMALS 
{In round millions and tenths.) 








Cattle Horses Sheep Swine 

United States* 54.5 20.5 49.2 657.6 
Tie Sree Al 2.4 2.4 2.7 
Mexico ... 5.1 0.9 3.4 0.6 
Argentina e. 28.8 8.9 80.4 2.9 
Brazil ... « 25.0 — — — 
Chile 1.6 0.4 3.5 0.2 
Uruguay 8.2 0.6 26.2 0.2 
Austria 17.8 0.4 13.5 14.5 
Izium . - 18 0.3 0.2 11 
Denmark - 23 0.5 0.7 1.5 
nce - 14.6 3.2 16.4 6.7 
Germany » 20.2 4.5 5.8 21.9 
Maly . vss 6.2 1.0 11.2 2.5 
Holland Segue 2.0 0.3 0.9 1.3 
Europ’n Russia 35.8 23.5 47.0 11.0 
Asiatic Russia 15.1 10.2 38.0 1.8 
DGin .cowstes 2.5 0.5 15.7 2.5 
Sweden ....... 2.7 0.6 1.0 10.0 
Svitzerland 1.4 0.1 0.2 0.6 
Turkey .....6; 1.5 0.3 6.9 0.2 
x. eeie pase F 2.2 29.0 4.1 
British India. .114.0 17.371 — 
Asiatic Turkey 3.0 0.1 45.0 = 
Australia ..... 11,4 2.3 92.9 1,1 
New Zealand.. 2.0 0.4 24.0 0.3 
Total** ....396.5 85.8 540.6 145.3 
*Orange Judd figures for United 


States for January, 1914. 
**Total does not include various small 
Countries with minor numbers of live 
k, nor Africa. 
The German’ government, early in 
1914, investigated the cause of high 


ic. 
a = 4. 








out that in the period of five years 
~the number of cattle in Germany de- 
creased by 500,000 head; that since 
1873 the supply of sheep declined from 
25 millions to less than six millions. 
In Germany, numbers of cattle and 
swine increased up to 1907, but sub- 
sequently have shown losses. In the 
period of 40 years, cattle increased only 
two million in Hungary, while sheep 
fell offa half. In Sweden the live stock 
census is nearly stationary from year 
to year, although cattle and sheep 
have shown slight losses. In Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium and France 
the cattle are very largely dairy 
animals. 

Great Britain has lost in cattle and 
sheep, gaining slightly in swine and 
horses, although the numbers of farm 
animals have changed little there in 
many years, 


Missouri Egg Contest News 
PROF T. E. QUISENBERRY 

Many entries are already coming in 
for the next Missouri egg contest to 
begin ‘November 1, 1914. About the 
same rules will govern. The averaze 
for all hens, good and bad, was 20 
eggs each for the month. The English 
White Leghorn fowls are still leading, 
but the Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
fowl gained on them. White Wyan- 
dottes, White and Buff Orpingtons, 
Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, 
Anconas and Buff Leghorns are also 
making exceptionally good records, 
Other varieties are improving and we 
expect to see many of those slow to 
Start continue to lay after many oth- 
ers have gone broody or quit laying. 

The leading hen is a Black Rhine- 
lander entered from California, but 
imported from Germany. Most of the 
Rhinelanders have never been in the 
best condition... The Rose Comb Black 
Minoreas and the Rhinelander fe- 
males resemble each other quite 
a bit, the Black Minorcas be- 
ing the largest. The Rose Comb 
Black Minorcas entered this year have 
not really had a fair show. Two of the 
pens appeared to be immature when 
they arrived and all three arrived in 
rather poor condition and have suf- 
fered from various causes ever since. 





TWELVE HIGHEST PENS FOR APRIL Eggs 





S C White Leghorns, Pennsylvania............. 248 
DO Bee, Gee 2.06 0.0 nbtsctsee ccescoctescocet 243 
S C White Leghorns, Missouri................. 240 
S C White Leghorns, Towa.........0seeeceeeeee 238 
S C White Leghorns, New Zealand............. 238 
S C White Leghorns, Missouri.............ss0+ 237 
S C€ White Leghorns, Pennsylvania 234 
S C Reds, Missouri.............. coe Sas 
S C White Leghorns, Kentucky..... coo ae 
S OC White Leghorns, New York.............+. 232 
8 C White Leghorns, Pennsylvania..:.......... 229 
S C Black Minorcas, Missouri..............s+. 6 
S C White Leghorns, Missouri...............+ 226 


Two pullets Jaid 30 eggs each in 30 
days in April, White Orpington qullet 
895, fron: Missouri, and Single Comb 
White Leghorn pullet 611 from Ne- 
braska. No one pullet has yet gotten 
very far in advance of the other indi- 
viduals. 








DID THE WORK 
Grew Strong on Right Food 





You can’t grow strong by merely 
exercising. You must have food—the 
kind you can digest and assimilate. 

Unless the food you eat is digested 
it adds to the burden the digestive 
organs have naturally to carry. This 
often means a nervous breakdown. 


“About a year ago,” writes a Mass. 
lady, “I had quite a serious nervous 
breakdown caused, as I believed, by 
overwork and worry. TI also suffered 
untold misery from dyspepsia. 

“First I gave up my position, then 
I tried to find a remedy for my 
troubles, something that would make 
me well and strong, something to rest 
my tired stomach and build up my 
worn-out nerves and brain. 

“IT tried one kind of medicine after 
another, but nothing seemed: to help 
me 

“Finally a friend suggested change 
of food and recommended Grape- 
Nuts. With little or no faith in it, I 
tried a package. That was eight 
months ago‘ and I have never been 
without it. since. 

“Grape-Nuts did the work. It 
helped me grow strong and well. 
Grape-Nuts: put new life into me, 
built up my whole system and made 
another woman of me!” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs... “There’s a Rea- 
son.” : 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of humap 
interest. : 
























DRIED BEET PULP 


For Cows on Pasture 


Most dairymen find it pays to feed a liberal portion of 
Dried Beet Pulp when cows are on pasture. This = 
table, vegetable ration moistened and fed twice a day whets 

7s; 











the appetite, stimulates the digestive fluid, otes greater 
prevents ion and greatly lessens & aaa of bag 
. 


. WE's 






gives just the necessary bulk ! and succulence to the 
ration. As pasture fails, you can increase the portion 
Dried Beet Puip, sustaining the milk flow of every 
animal at the bighest point and really affording “June Pasture 
roun 
































used da the year ’ 
We give at the sides, two examples of rations including Dried 
by the Con- Bost which you will be able to compound oa home. chusetts Ag- 
- In case of scarcity of other feeds a ration may be 7 
Povcriment Wh, Iesvof Coumnsced Meal” ‘As Dried Best Pulp’ a WW Experiment 
xperi ons Meal. As wip isa xperimen 

Station in pro- amarel laxstive, it p generally not advisable to Station recom- 
ducing from a mends the fol-' 





lowing summer ra- 
tion when cows are on 
grass and green feeds: 


Holece Crm SN 
ear 
23rd, 1914 24,17 lbs. of 
zird, and 1038 lbs. of 


butter. 


AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 
Place Your Order NOW 















aarrrrrca iret et Cate part Bran 
12 pounds Clover Hay gee eg Ry ee ny ay 1 part Cotton Meal 
16 pounds Grain Mixture “Fiberal quantities toineurehay- Corn or Hominy 


2 parts 
4 to 10 parts Dried Beet Pulp 


The Larrowe 
Milling Comp’y 


1708 Gillespie Building, Detroit, Mich. 
America’s Lergest Distributors of Driea sect Pulp 





16 pounds Dried Beet Pulp 


Specify Larrowe’s 
Dried Beet Pulp 


when you order and you will 

be sure of getting the best grade 
of dried beet pulp produced in 
this country. 


ing 2 supply to last you t 
season and to protect 
n 



































Save $25.00 to $40.00 
On Every Buggy You Buy 


Write Tonight for 
Big Free Book That Tells How 
You Can Get a Free Trial for 30 Days 
Ips Split Hickory Buggies are made of tough, sinewy 
nd-Growth Hickory—split, not sawed. Strongest made 
buggies on earth. And sold direct to you by me. I save 
you big money the traveling sal ddl lo 
eens | — to the manufacturing cost—the actual value 
-, Write , for your copy of the Free Book. 
FS) &. . PuCLPS, Pres., The Ohio Carriage Mtg. Co. St 
Be Ne ee Stati Columbus, Ohio 
CN I\ AS com 


s Farm Arithmetic Taught? 


Is there a course of Farm Arithmetic in your school? Are the 
large boys and girls of your school taught the arithmetic of farming or the 
arithmetic of city things? It’s an important matter and you can help correct 
the evil of the old system. Speak to the board of education, ask the 
teacher. 


Most Farm Problems Can Be Solved by Arithmetic 


Wh i} ts of arithmetic have been learned why keep reviewing the problems, why keep going 
back phe, what the older boysalready know? GIVE THEM NEW PROBLEMS, not sbout stocks 
and bonds, or cube root, or city occupations. GIVE THEM PROBLEMS ABOUT FARMING—about 
Soils, Fertilizers, Feeding. Dairying, Farm Accounts, Animals, Crops, Fruits. Vegetables, Drainage and 
Similar Subjects. Burkett and Swartzell’s FARM ARITHMETIC is a new book—a real arithmetic. IT 
IS TAUGHT AND USED JUST LIKE ANY OTHER ARITHMETIC. ANY TEACHER WHO 
CAN TEACH ARITHMETIC CAN _ oo ra aw mee ar mp Rang 

E for the larger boys and girls. ey will learn arithmetic in ter . - 
= terms of arithmetic. MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS TO GET THIS SUBJECT TAUGHT. 


What Educators Say About Farm Arithmetic 


. ‘d ood that I have it on my Your “Farm Arithmetic’ contains a great deal of 
book tae men ~~ had arithmetic. I shall urge Useful information. The book can used in coat 
all my rural people to use it.—{Lillian M. Riechard, seventh and eighth grades.—[G. A. Grimm, Supe | 

rict ~Supt., State Educational Dept., Masonville, County Schools, Nazareth, Pa. 
wy 2 rs Actiaastie certainly bs be o ervecatee 
4 notable advance in the publication k for use in the public schools.—{Ma . 

ot Fates” Arithmetic’ TK. L. Hatch, any XH a Supt. of Education, State of Vermont, Mont- 
Agricul tion, Coll of Agriculture, Uni- er. 

versity Me Wisconsin ‘Madioon ne Fae ~ pedeoestess,  trynes of in- 

is t tic’ and terest, ins; ng and intensely practical. 

AE Lg egy aor the 4 Dlace for its use in our class.—[{N. A! Banker, Head 
kind of an arithmetic that E have been looking for. Of Dept. of Mathematics, State Normal and Industrial 




















It meets admirably the needs of the pupils in the College, Prairie View, Texas. 
South Dakota I hope it be generally In “Farm Arithmetic’ you have produced an epoch+ 
‘ete, co. making book.—[J. J. Hooper, State University of 


adopted as a text.—{G. G. Lawrence, State Supt., 
Department of Public Instruction, State of South Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
ma Arithmet being of tunel and agricultural schools setter than sy tent 
a 4 considered by the rural and agricultural sc’ ir n a 
State” Text’ Book Seonestecion for a place on the sug- that has come to my view. In my opinion it should 
sted list of books for our schools.—{Grace M. Shep- be in the hands of every student above the mxth 
herd. State Supt. of Schools, Department of Public ES qe schools.—{Mark C. Caulkins, Teacher. 


Instruction, State of Idaho. ks ool, Avoca, N Y. 
For terms to schools, write ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Always Mention This Journa ” 





In writing any of our advertisers, 
will eet a very quick reply if you do. 
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* @ance will appear, 


_. there are two courses: 
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WEEKLY by Orange Judd Company. 
rters 315 Fourth Avenis in the borough of 
‘anh ittan, New York ory president Herbert Myrick. 
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‘Avenue, Ashland building. 

“SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
‘60 cents for six months, including postage at present 

“second-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 


TIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
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ee that money has received. In case 
St Ser] date on label or wrapper is not changed 
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_ convenient renew at expiration. If you do not 
_ Wish ga subseription continued after expiration, please 


fee vom IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
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ADVERTISING gra ty ha a cents per agate “line 
(14 Mnes to che inch) each inse: 

OUR GUARANTEE—With oes 
American culturist we positively guarantee, 
~ ing of his paid-in-advance subscription, 

‘that no advertisement is allowed in our columns un- 
less «we believe.that any subscriver can safely do 
business with the advertiser, and we agree to make 
good any loss which any sugh subscriber may sustain 
any such advertiser who may prove to be @ 
te swindler, but we do not undertake to adjust 

‘erences between subscribers and responsible 

isers. Neither will we be responsible for claims 
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are in a receiver's hands, or against whom bankruptcy 
or ate pending. To take ad- 
vantage of this guarantee. written complaint must be 
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ewindle and loss, and within one month from the 


when the advertisement appeared, and the gub- 

gerber must prove that in writing to the advertiser 
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Week Ending May 30, 1914 


» To Dr Galloway, Greeting : 


, Dr Galloway, you are soon to leave 
‘Washington for New York. In tak- 
ing up your new duties as dean and 
director of the New York state col- 
lege of agriculture, you will be con- 
fronted with conditions that try men’s 
souls. This periodical, on behalf of 
its large body of patrons, bids you 
welcome and wishes you the greatest 
possible degree of success. In so far 
as you deserve, both personally and 
from devoted interest in New York 
- agriculture, American Agriculturist 
pledges its enthusiastic support. But 
we feel a word of warning at this 
time is not out of place, and though 
‘that warning be heeded at the out- 

set or not, almost at once its signifi- 
and at -least as 
you choose the course you are to fol- 
low your acts will be the evidence 





‘ on which you will be judged. 


In the first place, you must decide 
whether or not you are to be the errand 
‘boy of President Schurman, or one of 
~the spokesmen of the agricultural 


You see 
One the 
Sehurman way; one the agricultural 
‘way. You have no middle ground, 


‘gpirit of the Empire state. 


and you cannot follow Dr Schurman 


om the one hand and expect to be 
with the agricultural people of New 
- York on the other hand. The two 
'yoads will not meet and have never 


‘met, . Not only do the agricultural 


‘people of New York not believe in Dr 

Schurman’s leadership in agriculture, 

“but the rank and file everywhere re- 

“ject it, Time and again Dr Schur- 

man’s presence at Albany has men- 

a@ced appropriation bills for the de- 

-welopment of agriculture. 

‘(Measured with other college execu- 

- tives, Schurman is without influence 

i, A ae not greatly respected; and if this 

is able to interpret public 

pinion, the board of trustees is as 

little in sympathy with this misfit state 

ge head as either the college 
ity or the student body. 

ie of the things of vital concern, 

ft gr will confront you, is in 

to university finances as 

the <ollege of agricul- 

of the state. Cor- 

ely the outgrowth of the 


agricultural and 
education. Legally and morally that 
institution was 


nd to establish 
training in agriculture. In spirit this 
has. been done; but in reality the re- 
sults have been a mockery, and but 
little of those original funds are now 
used for agricultural instruction, 

We do not say that the founders 
of Cornell did what they had no right 
to do. Indeed, their self-devotion, 
hard labors and lofty ideajs are to- 
day an inspiration and glory in 
respect to higher education that have 
been unequaled in any similar en- 
deavor. Ezra Cornell declared that 
he “would found an institution . in 
which every subject might be taught,” 
and agriculture was given equal rank 
with arts and other courses and 
earnestly promoted. But as the in- 
stitution grew, demands for money in 
other directions exhausted the univer- 
sity finances. 

Then entered President Schurman 
into the lists: He suddenly discov- 
ered that agriculture had proved it- 
self, that. people were rallying to its 
aid, and that farmers and students 
were demanding the best facilities and 
the finest teachers. Then did either 
Cornell university or President Schur- 
man play exactly fair? They wanted 
agriculture to have a high standing 
at Cornell, but instead of using a just 
proportion of the original funds for 
supporting agriculture, they demanded 
that the agricultural college be 
financed largely outside of the original 
funds and primarily through state ap- 
propriations. 

Cornell university has not only used 
some of the original funds from agri- 
culture, but has attempted tu. use 
more of them. Dr Schurman has not 
only been aware of this fact, but 
actually has held off those who 
fought for agriculture. Therefore, Dr 
Galloway, one of the first things you 
will need to do, will be to guard those 
funds. Every man at the head of the 
college of agriculture since the pbe- 
ginning of the Schurman days has had 
problems of administration in regard 
to the development of the agricultural 
college and the finances of the same 
college that have worried their lives 
and made their efforts a trial and a 
sadness, 

You will be confronted at the out- 
set with the decision as to whether 
President Schurman shall dictate and 
dominate your financial policy, or 
whether you will interpret the situa- 
tion and act on your own initiative in 
the interest of the farm people of 
New York. You see, Doctor, we are 
all very suspicious. The very man- 
ner of your selection excited doubt 
and distrust in our minds and hearts. 
Knowing of the resourcefulness and 
astuteness of President Schurman, the 
friends of agriculture feél that you 
have been selected as his personal 
representative more largely than be- 
cause of your fitness for this- very im- 
portant chair of leadership. Your ex- 
perience and training have not 
primarily fitted you~for headship of 
the New York state college of agricul- 
ture. We all know that Schurman 
schemed you in, and when political 
intrigue is resorted to in filling col- 
lege chairs, you must expect taxpay- 
ers and recipients to be distrustful, 
even chagrined. «But even though you 
come as a marked man, the manner 
of your selection can be overlooked 
and ‘will be overlooked, even forgot- 
ten, if you prove loyal to agriculture. 
If you make yourself the servant of 
the agricultural people, rather than 
President Schurman’s Man-Friday, 
the glad hand of agricultural fellow- 
ship will be extended to you with joy 
and gladness. 

It will be well to remember also 
in deciding whether you will cast your 
lot with Schurman or with the peo- 
ple of New York, that the people will 
remain, but the days of Schurman are 
numbered. Do -not make the mistake, 
therefore, of being dictated to by a 
discredited Cornell head, but rather 
work in close co-operation with the 
agricultural college faculty and the 
farm people of New York. More- 
over, Doctor, American Agriculturist 
promises its support. We mean to 
watch: you very closely, and without 
speaking with harshness, we propose 
to force you to be leyal to agriculture; 
and if you are, the facts-will be spread 
to every home in every city, town and 
hamlet in the Empire state, and not 
only will farm people hear but legis- 
lators and trustees and voters. 

Doctor Galloway, public opinion is 
very powerful, and if it is necessary 
to appeal to public opinion for justice 


we ‘have translated he handwriting 
on the wall. If you join Schurman, 
who has shown no great love for agri- 
culture, who has put Cornell uni- 
versity in a position of dictating an 
agricultural policy. without giving the 
people of the state majority control 
on the. board of trustees, you will be 
assisting in establishing a policy that 
sooner or later will be rejected 

The time is not far distant when a 
new ruling force will be in power at 
Cornell. If you join Schurman; who 
opposes progress, you will be banished 
from Cornell in a very short time, 
along with him. On the other hand, 
if you take up the work of the peo- 
ple, champion their cause, work to 
give the state college of agriculture a 
premier position in agricultural edu- 
cation, the people will rise up and 
bless you. You have, therefore, either 
of two roads to take. Make your own 
choice. Take the one you like, and 
American Agriculturist will proclaim 
your choice to all the people in plain 
words and in liberal space and the 
true meaning will be interpreted. 





Indications multiply that farm 
finance is dead for this session of 
congress. Some in- 
Delay of tangible assurances 
Farm Finance have been given that 
it “may be reached,” 
but the chances of action are increas- 
ingly remote. The next regular ses- 
sion meets in December and expires 
in March. Usually its time is wholly 
occupied with appropriation bills and 
other routine matters. We fear, there- 
fore, that no federal legislation per- 
taining to rural credits will be 
enacted during the lifetime of the 
present congress. The failure to 
carry out its pledges to the farmers 
will be the subject of much question- 
ing, heckling and oratory during the 
congressional campaign the coming 
autumn. Representatives to the next 
congress’ are to be elected in Novem- 
ber. A number of United States sena- 
tors are also to be chosen, in some 
states by popular election, in others 
by legislative choice. Most of our 
states elect their own legislature this 
autumn, and the subject of farm 
finance under state law will be urged 
upon every legislature next winter. 
Massachusetts, New York, Indiana, 
Texas and Wisconsin have so far 
passed laws on the subject. The 
new laws in Wisconsin and New York 
attempt to cover both phases of the 
subject, mortgage credits and short- 
term credits, but the Wisconsin sys- 
tem is the better one. The situation 
regarding farm finance in congress 
the present week amounts to this: 
Unless the direct federal aid embodied 
in the Hollis-Bulkley bill is eliminated, 
the measure may be killed at the next 
meeting of the full committee on 
banking and currency of the house. 
Whether suitable provision for short- 
time credits or co-operative banks 
will be added is doubtful, as the sub- 
committee is not united on the latter 
ideas. President Wilson continues to 
insist on the elimination. of federal 
aid to mortgage finance, also upon 
suitable provision for short-term 
credits. 





Wisconsin bids fair to be the first 
state to develop into a practical suc- 
cess the new system of 
Making New mortgage finance, of 
Plan Succeed which this magazine 
was the original advo- 
cate as it has been the constant 
champion. An article about it in this 
issue is full of interest. Wisconsin’s 
experience will be closely watched by 
every other state, and its law on this 
subject is likely to be enacted by the 
legislature in many states the com- 
ing winter. Especially may this be 
likely if the present or the next ses- 
sion of congress fails to enact an 
adequate farm finance measure. 





A New Delicacy is becoming in- 
creasingly popular among epicures 
who do not care what they pay if they 
ean get something new and nice to 
eat. It is “heart of the palm.” An 
English woman on a farm in subtrop- 
ical Africa grows small palms in rows 
until they are big enough so that the 
pith or heart will be 6 or 8. inches 
long when cut out and the coarser 
bottom part removed. This vegetable 
is then canned and sells at extraor- 
dinarily high prices. If you can imag- 
ine a sort of cross between tke best 
celery and the best artichoke you ever 
tasted—heart of the palm tastes 
something like that, but even more 


for agricultural education in the im-_ delicious. 


Our readers .are famiMar with the 
dissatisfaction caused by the efforts 
made by the so-called Railroads un- 
improved land association of Chicago, 
whose methods at one time were dis. 
approved by the postoffice department, 
Our attention is now called to adver. 
tisements that are being placed in ob. 
scure country papers of a “big agri. 
cultural land opening” of the southern 
Georgia railroad-land development 
bureau. First you have to put up $25 
which they advertise to return to you 
at any time within 10 days if yoy 
are dissatisfied, but how are you go. 
ing to know within that length of 
time whether or not you are dissatis. 
fied? If you are “granted” one of 
the five-acre tracts and don’t want to 
live on it, you have to pay for having 
the crop planted and cultivated there. 
on. You have to agree to live on it 
within 10 years, or dispose of it to 
someone who will, and “not to offer 
it for sale at less than $250 per acre,” 
and possibly may get some sort of 
interest in a town site company. 

We do not approve of this method 
of doing business. If you want to 
pay $5 an acre for the land these 
people offer, pay it, get your title and 
do what you are a mind to with your 
land. But don’t get the idea from 
reading their literature that you are 
going to get something for nothing. 
The use of the words “opening,” 
“granted,” etc, should not mislead you 
into thinking that this is a public 
land opening such as Uncle Sam con- 
ducts of land from the public domain. 


Old Real Estate Trick 


The United States Land and Immigra- 
tion Company wrote me February 24 
representing that they had a system of 
contracting buyers for farms, that they 
would list mine on receipt of $5, and 
would charge me 5% if they made a 
sale, but 1 would be free to sell the 
farm to-anyone else. Then they wrote 
back that they were inclosing a clipping 
from the New York Sunday Herald con- 
taining advertisement of my farm, but 
no clipping was inclosed. The letter was 
signed J. W. Watson, containing a pic- 
ture of the Times building, and they 
claim to have an office in that building, 
in New York city. 

We are unable to find that any such 
parties have offices in the Times build. 
ing, nor are they in the city directory 
or known elsewhere. We do not ac. 
mit advertisements from any schemers 
who require an advance fee for list- 
ing property. 

This is one of the oldest tricks in 
the real estate trade. We do not ad- 
vise anyone to pay money to any of 
these “listing” concerns. The New 
York Times company does not know 
of any J. W. Watson among the ten- 
ants of their building, according to 
their recent letter. 


Righteous Settlement Effected 


A little while ago I sent you full 
particulars of my claim against 4 
nurseryman whose advertisement I did 
NOT see in this magazine. I am per- 
fectly willing to leave the whole matter 
in your hands. I have been unable to 
obtain redress through any other pzxper. 
{John Fralinger, Bridgeton, N J 

The voluminous correspondence in 
this case showed desire on the part of 
both parties to do the right thing, but 
some misunderstanding arose in these 
dealings, which was finally settled, by 
payment to our subscriber of $7.00. 
No charge was made to our subscriber 
for the aid of Orange Judd service 
bureau. 


That United Bone Fertilizer 


Do you know anything about the 

apres united bone fertilizer company 
of Reading, Pa? We ordered some fer- 
tilizer from them in February, they sent 
us part of the order and refuse to send 
us remainder of our order. They won't 
even answer our letters any more. Are 
they still in business.—I{V. J. W. 
_ We cannot recommend dealings with 
this concern. We have previously 
referred to the complaints made by 
others who did business with it last 
year. It is not licensed to do a fer- 
tilizer business in Pennsylvania at 
the present time. 









When a Small Amount of Grain oF 
roughage free from dirt or other for- 
eign material is not eaten, it should 
be immediately taken out of the man- 
ger and the manger swept clean; then 
put in a small amount of feed until 
the cow's appetite returns. 
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’ Dpuring the summer of 1913 Prof 

'¥. C. Stewart of the New York state 

experiment station conducted an ex- 

tensive series of potato-spraying ex- 

periments in the vicinity of Rush, N Y. 

In each of 66 fields a portion of one 
row (1-50 acre)“was very thoroughly 
sprayed by hand every two weeks. 
At digging time the yield of this row 
was compared with that of an ad- 
jacent row which had not received the 
special spraying. In 47 of the fields 
no spraying was Gone by the owner. 
In these fields the test was a com- 
parison between very thorough spray- 
jng and no spraying. In the other 19 
fields more or less spraying was done 
py the owner. In these the test was 
a comparison between very thorough 
spraying and the kind of spraying 
dene by the owner. 

In the 47 unsprayed fields the spray- 
jng done by the station increased the 
average yield by 17% bushels an acre, 
or 16.4%; and in the 19 sprayed fields, 
by 15 bushels an acre, or 11.2%. 

It is believed that the increase ob- 
tained was due to the partial control 
ef tip-burn, which was plentiful in 
seme fields, the better control of 
Colorado potato beetles (not well con- 

© trolled by. the owner in a few cases), 
and stimulation of the plants. Late 
blight was entirely absent and early 
plight and-flea beetles scarce. Prob- 
ably, the gain from spraying would 
have been considerably larger had not 
the plants been killed prematurely by 
an early frost. Details of the work 
have been reported in a 
bulletin. 

The increase in yield due to spray- 
ing was small compared with that 
usually obtained by very thorough 
spraying. However, it is as large 
as could Be reasonably expected con- 
sidering the extremely unfavorable 
conditions. In dry seasons, when 
there is little or no blight, the increase 
in yield from spraying is largely de- 
pendent upon the fact that sprayed 
plants live considerably longer than 
unsprayed ones, In the present case 
this advantage of prolonged growth 
was lost through the killing of the 

' plants by an early frost. 

In work of this kind the experi- 
mental error is certainly large for in- 
dividual experiments, though for an 
average of 47 it is probably small. 
That is to say, it is believed that the 
average increase from thorough spray- 
ing was actually between 17 and 18 
bushels an acre as shown by the re- 
sults of the experiments, notwith- 
standing the fact that in certain*of 
the experiments there was an unac- 
countable reduction in yield. In five 
of the experiments the row very thor- 
oughly sprayed_yielded less than the 
unsprayed check now adjacent, and 
in three other experiments (in sprayed 
fields) the extra spraying apparently 
decreased the yield. 

There is no reason for believing 
that spraying was harmful iin these 
eight experiments. Undoubiedly the 
true explanation is that the check row 
possessed some advantage over the 
station row, which it would have out- 
yielded still more if neither row had 
been sprayed. In one case an expla- 
nation was found in the fact that the 
check row contained 21 more hills 
than the station row; but what was 
the cause of the erratic results in the 
other seven experiments is unknown. 

If the reduction in yield in these 
eight experiments is ascribed to orig- 
inal inequalities between the test rows 
it must be admitted that similar in- 
equalities existed in some of the ex- 
Periments showing increased yield 
from spraying. It is doubtless true 
that, in some of the experiments, the 
increase in yield apparently due to 
Spraying was, in reality, partly due 
to other causes. However, by averag- 
ing the results of a large number of 
experiments the probability of error is 
greatly diminished. 

The average gain from the spray- 
ing done by the station was nearly as 
large in sprayed fields as in unsprayed 
ones, being 15 bushels an acre in the 
former and 17% in the latter. If 
these figures are reliable, they indi- 
fate that the spraying done by the 
Owners was of small value; but it 
should be considered that the number 
of experiments in sprayed fields was 
father small—only 19. 

Of the 66 fields, less than one-third 
Were sprayed by the owner; and o 
the 19 sprayed. fields, certainly no 
more than nine were properly sprayed. 

_ Probably this represents fairly well 
the present status of potato spraying 
»atRush. It is very evident that potato 
Srowers there are still unconvinced 
that it pays to spray potatoes. If all 
© Summers were like that of 1913 
uch a view might be justified; but 
Mey are not. Another season’s ex- 
periments may show spraying in a 
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Potatoes in Rotation—In the Car- 
bondale (Col) district the following 
rotation is observed: Three years in 
hay, either alfalfa or clover, two 
years “in- potatoes, one year in grain. 
H. L. Edgerton believes this system 
of rotation better for farming condi- 
tions there than the so-called plung- 
ing into potato growing. “Since the 
high price of beef cattle,” he writes, 
“the cowboys are calling for more al- 
falfa and the prices offered for this 
may tend toward a little safer system 
of potato growing, that is to say, an- 
other year or two in hay.” \ 









Tomato Packages 


For shipping peaches, the Delaware 
peach basket is’ perhaps the most 
popular package. The chief objection 
to it is that it can very easily be 











TWO-BASKET PEACH CRATE 


opened and robbed. In order to pre- 
vent this pillage a crate is used to 
contain two baskets, as shown here- 
with. This is a very popular package 
in western New York, where consid- 
erable quantities of peaches are 
shipped mainly to local cities, Buffalo, 
Syracuse, etc. In the Swedesboro 
(N J) tomato section one of the most 
popular packages is the crate shown 
in the drawing. 

Thousands of bushels of tomatoes 
are annually forwarded to northern 











POPULAR TOMATO CRATE 
and western markets in this style of 


package. The crate is divided in the 
center by a partition so half a bushel 
of fruit is in each compartment. The 
mortise on each end furnishes a hand 
grasp so the package is very easily 
carried. The great bulk of tomatoes 
sent to the canning factories is for- 
warded in baskets such as those seen 
in the peach crate illustrated. 





Advantage of Bagging Grapes—1!I 
try to raise grapes just as good as 1 
can. I put on paper bags soon after 
the grapes are out of blossom, and 
the bags remain on until picking time 
and are carried to the packing house. 
I think it was December 3 I shipped 
the last of my grapes. I find they 
keep well and seem to satisfy the 
trade, as I am told by Mr Lansing, 
who markets them, that they go prac- 
tically to the same consumers from 
year to year. The prices, as a rule, 
are very satisfactory. It is a much 
better way of raising the grapes than 
the way I used to. Instead of using 
the pony “basket with a wooden cover, 
which seems to crush some of the 
grapes on top, I use a smaller basket 
covered with paraffin paper and tied 
with a little white ribbon. I put 10 
of these baskets in a crate and sell in 
that way as strictly fancy grapes. 
For me, I think it pays much better 
than to pack them in the ordinary 
way.—[Freeman Pintler, New York. 


Fighting Rose Aphis—Rose growers 
who are troubled with the rose aphis 
may have complete protection against 
ravages of this pest by using a 40% so- 
lution of nicotine, The solution may be 
sprayed on the rose bushes and may 
consist of a teaspoonful of 40% nico- 
tine solution added to two gallons of 
water and % ounce of whale oil soap. 
The soap should be shaved fine and 
dissolved in hot water. This method 
gives complete protection. 


Ridding Plants of Rose Bugs—M. P., 
Ohio: The only satisfactory way to get 
rid of rose bugs is to knock the crea- 
tures off the bushes into pans partially 
filled with kerosene. Only a few table- 
spoonfuls of oil will be necessary; the 
balance may be water. No spraying 
method has proved effective with these 








Pay Uae 
For Better 
Roofing — 























get guaranteed roofin 


faction or money back. 


30,000 customers, 


help you. 


the ve 


fibre is thoroughly 
used. 


sun and crack, decay or rot. 


against all atmospheric changes. 





roofing you should order now. 


F R E E — Send for this 
money - Saving 
Catalog. Start 
now on the money-saving path— 
get this Catalog—it’s sent to you 
postpaid. It tells all about our 
different roofings—how they're 
thade and how they're applied. 
Page after page of useful infor- 
mation. Tear out the coupon and 
mail it now. 


Webber 
Lumber & Supply Co. 


#8 Summer Street 


Why should you pay out your good 
money to the retailer when you can 
buy direct from us? Save that profit, 
and with 
certainty of absolute satisfaction, 

We choose our own raw materials 
and manufacture everyroll of roofing. 
We know just what goes into our 
roofing and we stand back of it with 
an unqualified guarantee of satis- 


We have 18 years’ experience in 
the roofing business aud have over 
We are helping 
them to save money---just as we can 


Wears 10% Longer 


Webco Weartex Roofing is made of 
best of long fibre, soft wool 
‘felt anda high-grade asphalt. Ever 

Saturated wit 

the asphalt---there’s not an ounce of 
coal-tar, pitch or rosinous substance 
It is spark-proof, weather- 
proof and absolutely water-proof, 
cannot dry out under the heat of the 


Wind-driven rains, hail and snow have 
absolutely no effect upon it—it is proof 


We areso sure of its wearability that we 
guarantee it to outlast any other roofing of 


acorresponding ply by at least 10#—and we 
back it up to the limit. That's the kind of 


Please send me your money-saving 
Roofing Catalog immediately. , 


Name 


Address 


Save 30 to 50% 


We have roofings at” ail 
prices, ranging from 95ce up to 
$3.00 per Roll. They are all 
sold direct—there are no job- 
bers’ and retailers’ profits for 
you topay. You save three 
profits. We employ no sales- 
men, therefore we are in a 
Position to spend more money 
and give you better quality 
at a saving of 30 to 50S, 


Absolutely No Risk 


You are absolutely safe in 
buying direct from us—we 
guarantee our roofing to give 
you entire satisfaction or re- 
fund your money without 
question. We can refer you 
to three strong banks con- 
cerning our financial respon- 
sibility. You are protected in 
every way. 

It 








WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO, 


408 St., Fitchb Mass. 
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Richer Soil 
‘at Less Expense 


It is NITROGEN—the most necessary 
Plant food—that most soils lack 


Nitrogen must be introduced into the 
soil. The question is, how? 


Ferguson’s 
NITROGEN 
BACTERIA 


used to inoculate the seeds of leg- 
umes—peas, beans, alfalfa, clover, 
vetch—gather Nitrogen from the air 
itself and store it upon the roots of 
the plants. They store up so much 
that the plants cannot use it all. and 
a large part is left to enrich the soil 
for future crops. 

The same _ bottle contains al) the 
varieties of Bacteria necessary for the 
inoculation of any legume. 


Costs only a fraction as much as the best 
commercial fertilizer 


Quarter-acre quantity 50c, 1 acre 
$2, 5 acres $9. Let us explain why 
you need Nitrogen Bacteria and why 
Ferguson's is best. Write for special 
booklet A—free. 


HOMEWOOD NITROGEN CO. 


51 Liberty St., : New York City 
We want agents—a very liberal offer. 








The New GREENWOOD LIME 
and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTER 





TOP FEED—NO RUSTING—NO CLOGGING 

Accurate indicator for 100 to 3,600 Ibs. per acre, 
whether material be wet, dry, sticky, lumpy, heavy 
or light. Write for booklet A to 


GREENWOOD MFG. CO., Lawrence, Mass. 








Send Your Boys and Girls to 


The New York State School of Agriculture 


at Morrisville, N. Y. 
Selentific and Practical lastruction in 
Agriculture and Home Economics 
Excellent Equipment in al) branches. ashore Fares. 


Od environments. Tuition free to rest- 
of New York State. Entrance requirements 
moderate. For Catalog write 





FP. G. HELYAR, Director, Drawer A, Morrisville, 5. ¥- 


SPRAYING for GROUND CROPS 


Use the one best, Vreeland’s 


“ELECTRO” ARSENATE of LEAD POWDER 
(net powdered) 


Mixes easier, sticks better, kills quicker, and has 
highest quality and efficiency. Aiwere (oceme, 
Full directions on every package. Used wet or 
dry. Will not injure the most delicate foliage. 
Also spray with Vreeland’s | 
**Electro’’ Bordo-Lead Mixture 
A sure and safe killer for bugs, and early and 
late blight. Always ready for use. No grit or 
lumps. Highest amount of active copper. Pro- 
motes vine health and stimulates wth. A 
combination of “Electro” Arsenate of Lead and 
Bordeaux mixture. 


Write today for Manual of Successful Potato Culture. 
8. G. PRATT CO., 60 Church St., NEW YORK 


Mfrs of SCALECIDE and sole distributors for the 
world of Vreeland's ‘‘Electro’’ Spray Chemicals. 








All Progress- 


LIME-SULPHUR HYDROMETER ‘-< 
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Agra Wem fy where 
CARBONDALE INSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pa. 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


For spring, summer and fall planting. Pot grown 
and runger plants. Catalogue free. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES - REMSENBURG, N. ¥, 














THE 
AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST 


By John J. Thomas 
Revised and Enlarged by W. H. S. Wood 


In its present form this standard pomol 
works is practically a new book, containing or 
cal directions“for the propagation and culture of 
all the fruits adapted to the United States. 
merous chapters have been added upon sul 
which have become of practical value and Vi 
importance to all would-be fruit growers. 
chapter on insects and diseases has 
extended, the section treating of the varieties 
the different kinds of fruits has been very 
oughly revised so as to include all the ap 
newer sorts; and new chapters have been 
on nuts, wild fruits and subtropical fruits, 
illustrations of fruits are from average-s 
imens, and are life-size unless otherwise defin 
stated. A systematic classification has been 
ed for the principal fruits. By placing th 
separate and characteristic heads, the 
is enabled to distinguish and remember 
lndiscriminately together. The dstinguishing 
indiscriminately to er. e dstingu' 
acteristics of this work are: 1. The arrai 
of the chapters. II. 
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nd pears. I. The co 
scriptions of fruits, which have been | ed taken 
ripened specimens. IV. e 
illustrations of the various operations. No 
work of its character has enjoyed the pu 

this one, which has now n t up 
ae most Zoceus eiigofers. Uvestrated 

e vings, nches, es, 
Price, $2.50. rig 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Asbland Bldg., 315 4th Ave, New York 


“ See ad Keir 2 
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1 ‘eampaign against the 17- 
locust has just been inaugurated 
Sgt direction of the Ohio agri- 
ural mmission of Ohio. The 
; Pg to appear in the east- 
half o f Ohio this summer, their 
a) Ae By in that section of the 
: ving been in 1897. 
E. Shaw, chief state orchard in- 
or has been placed in charge of 


‘s fight against the locusts and he 
now has in the field several of his 
‘assistants who are making a careful 


- ‘survey of the field tracing the exact 
~“Jocation of the pests. An accurate 


ae map will be prepared showing in just 
oh 


eNehat townships and school districts 

‘the locusts appear. 
. Already several reports have been 
received by the agricultural commis- 
~. sion of the locusts being plowed out 
of the ground in the southern and 
eastern part of the state. They are 
‘first seen the latter part of May, de- 
‘Velop and do great damage in June 
and disappear in July. 

.— According to Mr Shaw the greatest 
* danger of the locusts is on the young 
fruit trees. He has sent out warn- 
ings to.farmers in the eastern half 


-* of the state calling attention to the 


‘coming of the 17-year locusts, urg- 
. ing farmers who have been planning 
‘to plant new fruit trees, particularly 
_ near woodlands, to‘ defer until next 
» If the planting has been done 

* Shaw urges that the young trees 

be ge pruned at this time. He says 
if the pruning is. deferred until 


after the locusts have attacked the 


re rees, much of the damage which 

be done by the locusts can be 
“trimmed off.at the timo of pruning. 

; State Fair Opening 

| While the Ohio state fair will not 

open in Columbus until August 31, all 

oft the space in two of the largest of 

exposition buildings has already 

That is, in the. vehicle 

; lding and ar west central building, 

©" each of which is 100x200 feet in size 

‘with - 20, square feet of exhibition 

. The option of the exhibitors 

last. year expired May 25, and while 

tal of the old exhibitors have 

- out, ‘many more have 

The outlook 

for the machinery exhibit seems to 

unusually good at this. time, al- 

ugh the International Harvester 

mpany has notified the fair officials 

it will not exhibit this year. 


‘@t the sta fair grounds, which is 
of the finest parks in the state. 
tow of catalpa trees has been 
ted all around the outside of the 
smile track. The center of the 
race track has been changed into a 
feautiful flower garden, which will 
ve a great attraction at the time 
'the fair. Over 10,000 plants have 
been used in this work. 

In front, of the grand stand will 
ae "erected a permanent platform 
( feet in size, for the use of the 
muse ak and trained animals which 

ni. + the free attractions at the 

nderneath the platform will 


» the dressing rooms for the actors.. 


fis will-replace the old wooden plat- 
m ~ Ei ich has been used for several 
oh The free attractions at the 
ig! 2% evil, be unusually good this year. 
For the purpose of outlining a plan 
the reforestation of Ohio the agri- 
tural commission has called a 
Meeting to be held next week of 
presentatives of the commission, 
io state university, Miami univer- 
, Ohio university and the Ohio 
ment station. It is expected 
at this time will be put into 
t a comprehensive plan for re- 
estation in the interest of soil fer- 
, flood prevention and to recoup 
> forests of the state, which for 
hy years have been gradually 
aimin e i 
: Hog Cholera Fight 
A conference will also be held by 
e representatives of the commission 
nd these three universities which get 
fate aid in order to eliminate any 
oe on of .effort in carrying on 
work of Neg ser the agricultural 
ts of the state. 
‘ollowing a visit of Pres A. P. 
dies of the agricultural commis- 
‘to Lima, Thursday, arrangements 
; made ‘for the co-operation of 
» state in the work of the: federal 
artment of agriculture against hog 
sears in. the Allen county district 
n the northwestern part of the state. 
, Which was the scene of 
pidemic Jast year, is com- 
townships, 10 of which 
county. 


rder to get data upon which 


gov nt may base its investi- 
ie state is getting an 

’ conan of the hogs in the 
farmer in the district 


a “been . very successful, 

ht which. it is making against — 
how ‘eee in Fayette county, the 
records showing that only 1% of the 
hogs in that county are now affected 
by the’ disease.” * 

The controversy which.was on be-~ 
twéen the orchard inspectors of the 
state in regard to fruit trees sold in 
department stores has been settled, 
each of the department stores in the 
state, who handled fruit trees having 
taken out a license costing $5 for the 
purpose of doing that kind of busi- 
ness. Some stores merely sold fruit 
trees as an advertisement, the sale 
being for only a few days. At first 
they claimed that they ought not to 
have to pay the full tax since they 
were only in the business for a few 
days, but the state officials pointed 
out to them that often a big depart- 
ment store sold as many trees in a 
day as an ordinary dealer did in a 
season. - 


Splendid Outlook in Northern Ohio 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

I recently passed through the north. 
west counties of Ohio and was able to 
observe crop condition as far east as 
Cleveland. I have never during the last 
20 years seen this séction of the coun- 
try in a more prosperous and satisfac- 
tory condition. I fail to find any. crop 
that in any way showed bad effects 
from climatic conditions, with the ex- 
ception of a few timothy and clover 
meadows which were apparently thin 
because of the severe drouth prevail- 
ing over that country last fall, Evi- 
dently the dry weather injured the 
young plants so they did not complete- 
ly recover this spring, in spite of the 
exceedingly satisfactory condition of 
the soil which has prevailed since win- 
ter closed. 

Winter wheat is apparently in ideal 
condition. Every field has a thrifty ap- 
pearance; a decidedly rich, green color. 
I eannot see how anything can possibly 
injure it from now on, for it is just be- 
ginning to head and the ground is sy. 
supplied with moisture. 

Rye Now Heading, Corn Being Planted 

Rye, of which there are a few fields 
in this section, is fully headed and 
ought to be ready.for harvest in two 
or in three weeks at most, Spring 
grains present an ideal condition, oats 
thrifty, a few fields of spring wheat 
thrifty and up and coming in most 
approved style. Most of the corn 
ground is plowed, although a few fields 
are untouched. Much of the corn area 
has been planted and in a number of 
instances I saw young corn plants high 
enough to be seen clear across the 
field. The stand was apparently quite 
satisfactory. 

The seed bed in these cornfields was 
in ideal condition. Evidently the 
ground broke up fine and mellow and 
one or two treatments with the harrow 
left it almost like a garden. Moreover 
the frequent rains during the last two 
or three weeks has thoroughly satu- 
rated the soil. Corn planted now or 
even a few days ago in a seed bed of 
this kind will grow with wonderful 
rapidity in view of the comparatively 
high temperatures which. have existed 
over this territory for a week vor more. 

Fruit and Truck in Fine Shape 

All through this territory there is a 
considerable acreage of fruit. Smail 
fruit vines and bushes are leafing out 
well and seem to be perfectly thrifty 
and vigorous, Tree fruits are in equally 
excellent condition. Apples were in 
blossom, pears in full bloom, the fruit 
of cherries well set and everywhere 
abundant promise for large yields, 

In the vicinity of the cities of con- 
siderable size, the truck gardéns pre- 
sent practically an ideai appearance. 
All the early hardy vegetables like on- 
ions, peas, radishes, lettuce, etc, are 
well along, even the second plantings 
being above ground. The tender vege- 
tables like tomatoes were being set in 
the open and beans in many instances 
were well above the surface. 

Farm animals as I saw them were 
in excellent condition. All classes were 
on pastures and apparently getting 
most of their living from the grasses 
and clovers, Young colts, lambs, calves 
and pigs seem to be about as numerots 
as usual, and most of them were 
pe and apparently in good. condi- 
tion. 


Léttle Peach Bloom—tThe large rains 
have delayed oats sowing in Mahoning 
Co, but farmers have been busy work- 
ing the ground. Meadows and wheat 
are doing well where ground is not too 
low. Oats are up nicely. Apples trees 


have been in full bloom, but peaches. 


did not bloom much, Cherry bloom 
was fairly full. County schools are 
closing for the year. Roads dried off 
nicely. A good many farmers bought 
autos this year. 

Rainy Spring—Rain has fallen near- 
dy every other day since May 1 in Sen- 
eca Co, Rain set in on morning of 11th 
and for 36 hours continued falling. Lit- 
tle corn planted yet, and potatoes were 
late. Only on well-drained land could 
any work be done. Some farmers had 
not sown their oats May 15, Oats in 


$0. general lodk fairly weil. Wheat is com- 


bloom fo coed 


Bascom Elevator 


d managed by rs, 
$10, 000 elevator and is now shipping its 
own grain and buying supplies in car- 
lots, Upon the completion of the new 
elevator the old firm at once advanced 
prices 5c p bu. Many farmers, how- 


ever, will not sell to the old grain firms. 


at any price. 

Too Wet for Oats—Allen Co is going 
through one of the wetest seasons in 
years. Many farmers did not yet their 
oats sowed. Corn was planted late. 
Grass and wheat are doing finely. Hogs 
are 8c p Ib, cattle 7 to 8c; wheat 92c, 
corn 95c p 100 lbs, oats 37c. Not many 
horses are changing hands. 

Help Plentifal—Plenty of rain in 
Noble Co. Grass has been growing 
finely with good prespects for mead- 
ows, There never was any better pros- 
pect fer a full fruit crop of all kinds. 
Oats look well. Very little corn plant- 
ed. Not many potatoes in on time. 
Farm help is plentiful... No coal mines 
working in the Cambridge district on 
accouné of the screen law which is a 
poor law for the operators of the No 7 
coal. Guernsey Co will build four miles 
of paved road. Wheat will be a full 
crop, 

Cultivating Corn—Has turned very 
dry and stopped plowing in Washing- 
ton Co. Some corn to plant yet. Fruit 
is falling badly with prospects of a 
short crop.- Meadows, wheat and pas- 
tures look well. Some corn is being 
cultivated the first time. All gardens 
are late. Live stock is doing well. Oats 
look well, Big acreage of corn and 
oats. Apples, where trees are vigorous, 
will have a full crop. Farmers are get- 
ting ready to spray the second time. 

Fruit Growers Active—Fruit grow- 
ers in Ottawa county are in active 
preparation for the coming season. 
The farmers of Erie, Bay and Portage 
have organized a $5000 Port Clinton 
fruit company. The old Peninsula 
fruit company is now known as the 
Peninsula and Catawba fruit com- 
pany, with plans for a packing house 
close to the Lake Shore station at 
Gypsum, Spraying has been several 
weeks later than usual but trees are 
in good condition. All signs indi- 
cate that crops will be about as large 
as last year. 

Holding Wool—Muskigum county 
farmers are offered 23c a pound for 
wool but few are selling. All farm 
work. is- backward. Outlook for the 
coming wheat crop is excellent, old 
wheat selling for 95c p bu, oats 50c, 
corn 80c, butter 20c p Ib, eggs 16c p 
doz. Weather has been warm with 
plenty of rain. 

Work Delayed—Farmers in Rich- 
land county were held up through the 
entire first half of May on account of 
the excessive rain, which has been 
good, however, for grass and wheat. 
Milk prices have dropped to $1.30 p 
100 Ibs. Little corn has been planted 
by the middle of May. Oats are 40c 
p bu, corn Tic, wheat 90c. 


Pasture Late—Farmers were still. 


sowing oats in the middle of May in 
Monroe county. Pasture did not 
start off very well on account of the 
wet, cold weather. Corn was»planted 
about on time generally in the south- 
ern part of the county. 

Fruit. Promising — Potatoes wers 
practically all planted May 15 in 
Hamilton county. Fruit outlook is 
promising. Loose hay sells up to 
p ton, butter 40¢c p Ib, eggs 20c p 
doz, wheat 98c -p bu, rye 65c, 
corn 85c. 

Prospects for Tobacco—The 1913 
crop of tobacco nearly all bought up 
at following prices: Seedleaf 9 to 
10c, Spanish 10 to 13c. Acreage will 
be about the same as 1913. 
coming on well, Planting will begin 
last week of May. Corn about all 
planted now, and in ground in good 
condition. Wheat prospect very 
good. Meadows doing fine. Prospect 
encouraging for farmers.—[E. B., 
Carlisle, O. 

Good Cherry Outlook—The cherry 
orchards in Huron county indicate 
that close to a record crop may be 
expected if weather conditions re- 
main favorable. Apples do fiot look 
as well now as earlier in the spring. 
There will only be a few peaches, 

Farmers Behind— Winter grains 
seldom look better at this time of the 
year in Tuscarawas county. The sow- 
ing of oats was late, but the stand 
enon kis is excellent. pay is. quoted 
aroun ton, oats bu, corn 
80c; wheat a2 Ba , 

Ohio Grange Matters—BE. 8S. Tussing, 
deputy of Franklin Co, organized 
grange with over 100 charter membe 
west of Columbus last week. 
campaign against unsightly signboards, 
waged by Blendon grange of Wester- 
Yue. is doing away with these blots on 

landscape. Granges are cal 
nae freely for the abstract of schoo 


laws published by the Ohio —s im-_ 


Prownet pest 223 As. 


Plants. 


\ 


They 


taxes and from fees.—{Mary E. Lee. 

Interest in Roads — — Considerably 
interest being taken in food roads 
movement in Gallia county; the state 
will help build about four miles paveq 
road in this county this year. Fruit 
prospect excellent. Apples, cherries 
and plums promise a very heavy 
erop, pears will be a failure, peaches 
along the river section are Set for 
full crop. A few miles back from 
the. river the crop will be | short. 
Farmers are spraying thoroug) ly 
and as a rule are using fertilizer on 
orchards. Home-grown strawberries 
coming in freely bringing 10 cents 
probably be down to 6 to 8¢ by list 
of- week. Eggs are 16c p doz. but. 
ter 20c for farmers, 30c¢ for emy, 
es and timothy - ‘hay $17 p ton, 

p bu, bran $26 p ton, chop 
$32. middlings $27, corn Fat cat- 
tle 5%c p lb, hogs 8c, horses $150 to 

ea. 

Wheat Above Average — Farmers 
are busy planting corn in Fairfield 
county. Some have finished. Light 
frosts May 15-17. The outlook for 
fruit is good, in fact most everything 
looks good. Wheat is, above the 
average in growth. Not much oats 
grown in this county. Farmers are 
very busy as most work had been de- 
layed on account of wet weather. 
Farmers have been spraying fruit 
trees. Roads are good. Butter and 
eggs sell around 20c, potatoes about 
_ sora 70 to 0 La to $14 p 
on, milch_ cows to ea, hor 
$150 to $200. = 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Good Road Energies 


Many high schools of West Vir. 
ginia are arranging to include agri- 
culture in the course of study for the 
next year for the first time. Many 
superintendents are securifg special 
science teachers equipped to teach 
agriculture and are providing suit- 
able laboratory equipment, in several 
instances securing demonstration 
plots near the school buildings. Other 
superintendents are requiring their 
present science teachers to take spe- 
cial training in agriculture during the 
coming summer. In some counties 
demonstrations are given on sur- 
rounding farms. The general move- 
ment is spreading rapidly over the 
state. 

Demands for the bulletin of sug- 
gestive programs for rural _ school 
social meetings prepared by Prof Kh 
L. Hanifan, state supervisor of rural 
schools, is-in demand all over the 
United States. Many calls _ hav- 
been received from Canada and one 
from Europe. State Superintendent 
Shawkey says social center and 
library work is the most popular 
movement inaugurated in the rural 
schools of this state. The bulletin 
provides. a variety of programs, in- 
eluding the old-fashioned spelling bee, 
which is reviving interest in many 
communities. Programs have alsa 
been prepared on the study of local 
history, agriculture or any other com- 
munity industry. It even includes the 
good roads movement. 








West Virginia Farm New 


Senator Ollie James of Kentucky has 
introduced a bill into the senate which 
will mean much to West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Maryland, if it passes. 
It has the indorsement of the leaders 
of both senate and house and in all 
probability will be passer. It increases 
the appropriation for farm demonstra- 
tion work by $50,000. If adopted Bev- 
erly T. Galloway, assistant secretary of 
agriculture, says he will divide the ad- 
ditional amount among the three 
states: It appears that these three 
states get now about $20,000 each less 
than is paid for similar work in other 
southern states, West Virginia getting 
only about $18,000, while other south- 
ern states get as much as $40,000. 

A series of interesting experiments 
on stock pastures will be conducted at 
the Bethany college farm this spring 
and summer by the Panhandle agricul- 
tural club, assisted by the state experi- 
ment station and Bethany college, The 
experiments will be under supervision 
of Prof Horace Atwood. A plot of five 
acres will be used; a different fertilizer 
on each acre, in an effort to ascertalM 
which is best and most economical for 
producing a heavy growth of pasture 
forage. It is likely the experiments 
will run through several years in order 
to make them thorough. 

The United States surgeon, in charze 
of the country-wide ‘sanitary survey 
begur by the government in Berkcley 
county, has returned from Lawrencé 
county, Ind, where the work has a1s0 
been undertaken. The work is stil! in 

3: Berketer county, whicl 

-willt soon 

in ane United 
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tion and the Seve 
eral counties, approximately 000 
are available this year for road bnild- 
ing in West Virginia. Other counties 
are considering the subject, and it is 
probabie this sum -will be greatly in- 
creased before the end of the year. 
Enaction of a new state road law to 
facilitate the progress of the good 
roads movement was advocated by At- 
torney John A. Sheppard at a recent 
meeting of the Huntington chamber of 
commerce, Mr Sheppard said a new 
law is needed, one that will not be 
merely an aid to local political ma- 
chines and local people. Under the 
present highway law, he asserted, it is 
impossible to establish a state highway 
system because the power to decide 
where and when a road shall be con- 
structed is vested in the county author- 
ities. He recommended a state com- 
mission with full power to act when 
such a@ course is féund absolutely 
necessary. : 


Roads Days Observed—Have been 
needing rain badly in Mineral county. 
Has been warm and dry for several 
weeks. Most of the corn crop has 
been planted. Fruit is considered 
out of danger from frosts and pros- 
pects are good for a full crop of all 
kinds. There was a general turn-out 
of farmers to work the roads May 
28 and 29; 

Autos and Fish Scarce—Farmers 
have been busy planting their corn in 
Pleasant. county. Some potatoes 
were just planted the last week. 
Spring is very backward. Oats 
and wheat are looking their best. 
Prospects for meadows are. fine. 
Recent frosts have hurt the fruit 
some, causing it to drop. - Washing- 
ton district is preparing to spend 
$60,000 in bonds on their roads this 
summer, Owing to bad roads and 
to too much rain the automobile is 
a stranger yet in the country this 
spring, Owing to the acid in the Ohio 
river last summer fish are very scarce 
in the streams. 

Road Bonds Voted—The. weather 
has been very wet in Wood county, 
but now it is some better and farmers 
are all planting corn, The road 
bonds in Clay district were carried by 
a big majority, work will begin on 
roads as soon as bonds are sold. 
Crops are all behind on account of so 
much rain and cold weather. Grass 
and wheat are doing finely. Cattle 
are high, milech cows are bringing 
$50 to $75 ea and very scarce. But- 
ter is 20 to 25c p Ib, eggs 18¢ p doz.° 


Ground Too Dry—Too dry in Mon- 
roe county now. Most of the corn is 
planted, and coming up nicely, but 
much of the ground is too dry to 
bring it up very. rapidly. Sheep 
shearing was late and buyers offer 
only 20¢e p Ib now. Complaint among 
sheepmen is that there is an unusual 
large mumber of ticks on lambs this 
spring, Fine prospect for an apple 
crop this year. Eggs are 15c p doz, 
butter fat 25c p Ib, corn 90c to $1 
p bu, wheat 1. 

Powder for Scale—Orchardists of 
the eatstern section have been warned 
to beware of a set of salesmen whe are 
working the Cumberland valley selling 
a cheap powder at a large profit. This 
powder is to be inserted in a hole or or- 
ifice in a tree to vaccinate against scale 
and ot’ er pests. Wurd has reached this 
state that large numbers of farmers in 
Pennsylvania -and Maryland counties 
have been victimized and that the 
schemers are still on the job. The 
agents are frauds and the preparation 
they sell is not only worthless but 
really harmful to trees. 

Fruit Killed — Weather has been 
very. cool in Preston county with 
frosty nights. Most all cherries and 
pears are killed. Apples do not seem 
to be injured much. Farmers have 

_ been very busy getting oats sown and 
corn planted. Corn. planting is very 
plate. 

N Forming Ciubs—Farmers’ co-opera- 
tive clubs are being organized through- 
out Cabell Co as a result of the activi- 
ties of the new county agent, R. 8. 
Brooks, who is encouraging farmers to 
grow alfalfa. This is now being grown 
only in small patches, 

2 Church Day Response—There was 

a general response of the churches 

for the celebration of rural church 

day designated by Gov Hatfield. The 

Eovernor’s proclamation was first read 

in the convention of the state Sunday 

bchool assn in Huntington, but as soon 
as the movement was inaugurated the 
agricultural extension bureau of the 

State university, one of the biggest 

factors in originating and carrying out 

the plan; took the initiative in adver- 
tising, The day was memorable. In 
many of the churches agriculture was 
the predominant note. Members of 
the faculty of the college of agricul- 
ture filled many-pulpits. The day 
of boys aad girl’ ongdnisations, it 
al s’ organ ons. 
lieved the movement will have 

The = now oh 

more. a soc 

boys’ girls 
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Kamawha’s Resources—The won- 
development of the agricul- 
tur resources of Kanawha Co 
through the activity of the Kanawha 
county farm bureau and the Charles- 
ton chamber of commerce during the 
past year will be portrayed in picture 
and speech at a big mass meeting of 
farmers in Charleston May 21 and 
22. Various phases of agricultural 
work will be discussed, a subject be- 
ing assigned to one farmer in each 
of the 10 magisterial districts. County 
Agent Bzell will give a stereopticon 
lecture showing the work accom- 
plished during his first year in the 
county. The Kanawha county farm 
bureau will Be reorganized on a much 
larger basis, Owing to the demands 
made upon Mr Ezell it is iikely an 
assistant or two will be employed. 


Lectures for Farmers—Marshall col- 


‘lege at Huntington is planning to en- 


large the scope of its agricultural ac- 
tivities, Next year Superintendent Cor- 
bly announces a series of lectures 
will be provided for the farmers. They 
will be given by the heads of the biol- 
ogy and chemical departments and I. 
S. Brooks, agricultural agent for Ca- 
bel Co. A short course will be ar- 
ranged for farmers’ wives and an ex- 
periment farm will be established in 
the vicinity of Huntington, over which 
the agricultural department of the coi- 
lege will have supervision. 

School Consolidation—W hile admit- 
ting the majority of rural schools in 
the state cannot be consolidated, L. J. 
Hanifan, state supervisor of rural 
schools, in a bulletin, says consolida- 
tion is practical and should be done 
where schools are grouped about com. 
munity centers. He says~-the one 
schoolroom is inadequate to the edu- 
cational needs of country boys and 
girls, Every unnecessary school costs 
the people of the district about $400, 
which is money wasted. Many have 
only three to 10 pupils. Within the 
past two years 128 of these schools 
have been closed. Better teachers will 
seek employment in a consolidated 


school. No teacher can teach success- 
fully all the subjects of the eight 
grades, 


Fruit Prospects Good—The weather 
has been rather cool for the first half 
of May with light frost in some sec- 
tions but not enough to damage fruit. 
Prospects are good for a heavy crop 
of both apples and peaches, Farm- 
ers are planting corn though many of 
them are not yet ready for corn plant- 
ing. Wheat and oats look well. 

Labor Scarce—Farmers of Ohio Co 
blame Waddington farm, owned by 
Hon Earl W. Oglebay, a millionaire, 
for the scarcity and high cost of farm 
labor in that section. Waddington farm 
pays high wages and laborers go there. 
The farmers say they cannot afford to 
pay the wages paid at Waddington. 
Farmers throughout the state, how- 
ever, are complaining that farm labor 
is scarcer than ever before. 

Poultry Repalces Hogs—Hogs have 
been abandoned for poultry on the 
state farm at the penitentiary at 
Mouldsville, and the poultry farm 
there will be the largest in the state. 
The hogpens have been remddeled 
and made into chicken yards. There 
aré already over 850 chickens there 
and hundreds more in process of 
hatching. George Drake has. charge 
of the farm, but his daughter, Miss 
Hallie Drake, ts general superintend- 
ent of the chicken ranch. 


Peach Special—It is estimated that 
the fruit movement off the Romney 
branch of the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road, including the cars that will come 
over the Hampshire Southern, will ag- 
gregate at least 2000 cars of peaches. 
At a recent conference at Romney, W 
Va, arrangements were made for han- 
dling the peach crop. It was decided to 
assign an engine and crew to the Rom- 
ney branch for the exclusive purpose vf 
handling fruit cars. A peach special 
will be established, the train carrying 
the fruit to leave Romney late in the 
afternoon and connect with a through 
peach train on the main line at Green 
Spring. "“he train will be scheduled 
through to make the early morning 
market in Philadelphia and New York 
the second morning. 

Banner Apple Year—The horticul- 
tural department of the college of 
agriculture reports that present condi- 
tions indicate a banner year for apple 
production in this state. Peaches give 
prospects of a good crop in the higher 
altitudes of the eastern panhandle. 
The lower orchards will produce some- 
thing like a half crop. Elberta has 
suffered most. Since most of the or- 
chards in the eastern panhandle are 
located on high ground the total loss 
is not extensive. Peaches of the cen- 
tral and western parts of the state 
were nearly ali killed by the freezing 
weather early in the year. Cherries 
seem to have suffered little, and pros- 
pects for a heavy crop are good. Pears 
will not produce more than one-third 
or one-half a normal crop... Plums will 
range from ~ pice: a to three-fourths. 








Relief for Threshermen—After a 
long controversy with the state high- 
way department, farmers and thresh- 
ermen have gained relief through the 
suspension of Highway Commissioner 
Bigelow of Rule No 3, governing the 
cperation of traction engines. Such 
vehicles of more than 100 inches in 
width, and used for agri purposes, 
may now be registered at the state 
highway department. Owners of 
traction, engines equipped with cleats 
cther than those prescribed by law 
will be permitted to operate such 
machines this year, in order that no 
one may suffer hardship. It is be- 
lieved that the next legislature will 
modify the law. There is said to be 
a sentiment on the part of the state 
highway officials in favor of amend- 
ing the law so as to make a distinc- 
tion between traction engines used 
for farming and the big machines 
used for hauling freight, stone and 
other heavy materials, 


Why Hurry the Corn—Corn planting 
has been later in Pa this seasen than 
in some years, owing to the frequent 
heavy rains during Apr and 
early May. More planting was 
done after May 15 than before; 
in- fact, up to the 10th starcely 
any corn had been planted. Some 
farmers of eastern Pa chafed under 
the delay. This caused Farm Agent 
Adams of Berks’Co to give out a state- 
ment which was preceded by the ques- 
tion, Why hurry the corn? He said: 
Because of the cool and rainy weather 
during the last few weeks farmers 
have been thrown back considerably in 
their spring work. Many are becom- 
ing anxious about planting corn and 
are hurrying it into the soil without 
first properly preparing the seed bed. 
This certainly is not the best thing to 
do. It will pay any farmer to wait un- 
til he can properly prepare his soil 
and then plant in a seed bed fitted to 
receive it. The abundance of moisture 
put into the soil of these gentle spring 
rains will prove to be worth its weight 
in corn, if properly conserved. With 
this moisture to draw upon the corn 
will grow at a rapid rate during the 
coming warm and sunny spring days, 


Subscription for Roads—Repairing 
state roads through soliciting subscrip- 
tions is the course now pursued in 
Carbon Co where the repairs have 
been refused by the state highway de- 
partment because of an alleged lack of 
funds. The first roads attacked were 
those between Tamaqua and Mauch 
Chunk, and between the former place 
and Summit Hill. The Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co furnished the necessary 
tools and plows. 











Toastie 
Flavour 
A Winner 


Every day many are finding 
out that 


Post 
_ Toasties 


are different from other “ready 
| to edt” foods. It’s in the 
making. 

Toasties are carefully 
cooked bits of choicest Indian 
corn toasted to an appetizing, 
golden-brown crispness. 


= 


Care and time in toasting 
and the delicate flavoring 
make this crisp corn-food de- 
lightful. ~ 


Post Toasties—ready to eat 
direct from thesealed package, 
with cream and sugar to taste. 


*. 


—sold by Grocers. 

























be in doubt! 


Get the latest inside facts. Be 
prepared to now the true from 
the false in any argument. 

This new booklet contains facts never 
before published—instructive information 
that you’ve long wanted and never could 
get until now. A thoroughly reliable 
scientific treatise on lightning and dhe 
ning rods, written so afy one can 


standit. 20 s, 9 inches by 4, printed 
and profusely ustrated in two colors. 


One copy free 
to every perty owner—extra copies 
4c each. ition limited, Write y: 
Rod Company, 


315 Ss. tna Louis, Mo, Mire. of 


CBFR 


Lightning Rod—tested 65 years! 
um * ——_ < 
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and Save $50 to $300 on Gasoline Engines’ 


‘Thatoomes sboutas near & our 
Toney at homeaseny way you can of. 
‘Write me you buy. 


PREE prin bacon on, wet 
panned yy the 


Galloway, Prost, 
WM. GALLOWAY CO, 
345 Galloway Station 


Recent Books that 
are worth while 


These interesting volumes are re- 
plete with valuable information cov- 
ering every phase of outdoor work. 
They give the latest information on 
every subject covered. Each book 
is prepared by an authority on the 
subjec§ and will be found readable 
and dependable. 


School Agriculture. Milo M. Wood Net $0.90 
First Principles of Feeding Farm Animals. 





Waterloo, lowe 








C. W. Burkett Net 1.50 
The Young Farmer: Some Things He Should 
Know. Thos. F. Hunt Net 1.50 


Farm Sewage. Dr. E. M. Santee Net .50 
Broom Corn Culture. A. G. McCall Net .50 
Culinary Herbs. M. G. Kains Net .75 
Fertilizers and Crops. L. L. Van oe. 

. et 


2 
Vegetable Gardening. R.L.Watts Net 1 
Call of the Land. E.B.Andrewe Net 1 
Farm Manures. C. E. Thorne Net 1 
Catechism of Agriculture. T. C. Atkeson 


Net 
Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture. Wil- 
cox & Smith 
Weeds of the Farm and Garden, . L. H. 
Pammel Net 1.50 
First Lessons in Dairying. H. E. Van — 


jet 
The Study of Corn. V.M. reacts KI 
et 


Soils. 
Modern Methods of Testing Milk and Milk 
Products, L.L. VanSlyke Net 1008 
Questions and Answers on Butter Making. 
C. A. Rublow Net 
Questions and Answers on Milk and Milk 
Testing. 
American Apple Orchard. F. A. Waugh ; 
Beginners’ Guide to Fruit Growing. F.A.  ~ 
Net — .75) 


Waugh 
Dwarf Fruit Trees. F. A. Waugh 50 
Melon Culture. J. Troop Net = 
Landscape Gardening. F. A. Waugh Bn 
Net 2,00 





Farmers’ Manual of Law. H. E. Willis 







Free on Application $°5° ‘3,007 ey 


illustrated catalog, 128 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining descriptions of the above and also 500 
of the most practical and modern ae 
farming and allied subjects, the study 

which will enable the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate question that may 
present itself. This will be sent for the asking. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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At New York, the wheat market this 
week has been responsive to better 
crop advices, this following the rather 
despondent attitude last week taken 
by the market because of reports of 
damage caused by hessian fly. Now 
the market has swung somewhat the 
other way. An important factor of 
late has been the prediction that the 
Kansas wheat crop would reach 150,- 
000,000 bus, and cutting would com- 
mence in a couple of weeks. Anficipa- 
tion of the government report on con- 
dition of wheat on May 1 has also beer. 
a factor in making prices. No 2 red 
winter at the elevator was quoted at 
-about $1.09% p bu, No 1 spring 1.03%, 
No 2 hard winter 1.07. 

Corn has barely held its own 
partly“in sympathy with the weak- 
ness in foreign markets and better 
weather in Argentina. New York 
quoted No 2 yellow at about 80c p bu. 
Oats have been in good demand and 
prices have held-up well under unfa- 
vorable crop reports. Standard sold 
at 47%c p bu, No 2 white 48c, fey 
clipped white 49%c. Coarse western 
spring bran in 100-lb sacks to arrive 
was quoted up to $27 p ton, standard 
middlings do, red dog 30.50, linseed 
oil meal 32.50, 

At Chicago, the recent scare in 
wheat circles over hessian fly in the 
southwest gave way to restored confi- 
dence in a big crop. The market ruled 
weaker, May wheat under 97c p. bu, 
and July 87c, followed by later slight 
recovery. In Okla, where harvest is at 
hand, estimates are for 40 millions, a 
record-breaker; in Kan also phenom- 
enal yield. 

So far as the statistical position was 
concerned, there was little change, Re- 
ceipts of old wheat at primary points, 
particularly in the Northwest, were 
reasonably liberal, but public stocks 
showed a normal decrease, Foreign 
markets were without important 
change and exports of wheat and flour 
were only moderate. Millers in the 
winter wheat territory paid higher 
prices for choice wheats, while the flour 
trade continued rather quiet. No 3 red 
winter was quotable at 97@97%c p bu, 
fancy possibly a premium. 

Corn was unsettled, no particu- 
lar animation. At the recent advances 
more disposition was shown on the 
part of the country to ship, particular- 
ly as the weather was much more fa- 
vorable for completing planting. Trade 
reports indicated the ground in good 
condition for corn and for the start off 
of young plants, May corn was quot- 
able at 691% @70%c p bu, No 2 in store 
70% @7l1e: 

The oats market easily advanced 1 
@2c, due to reports of more or less 
drouth; later came weakness, 
with the better growing weather. 
Meanwhile the cash demand was fair 
on shipping account. May oats sold up 
to 42c p bu and off to 41c, July 39 
@40c, and Sept around 39c before any 
show of reaction. Standard oats in 
store 41@41%c. : 

Grass seeds were ratier dull at 
about former prices,’ prime timothy 
$5.25 p 100 Ibs, clover 13, hungarian 
1.25@1.50, millets 1.25 @2. 

Barley sold 1@2c higher but mar- 
ket was without enthusiasm, demand 
fair for good malting grades. Quota- 
tions covered a range of 55@65c p bu 
for medium to fancies; feed barley 
50 @ 55c. 

Rye was firm though dull with 
trade light. No 2 on track quotable 
around 66@67c p bu. 


Eastern Live Stock Market 


At New York, Monday, there were 34 
cars of cattle and 7444 calves on sale. 
Steers were in fair demand and firm to 
10¢c higher; bulls steady for common 
to good; choice fat strong; choice and 
extra fat cows 10c higher; others 
steady. Calves were somewhat uneven, 
prices ranging from steady to 25@50c 
lower; buttermilk calves shared in the 
decline. Steers averaging 780 to 1407 
Ibs sold at $7@9.25 p 100 Ibs, includ- 
ing 12 cars Pa, 780 to 1407 Ibs, at the 
range; 4 cars Md, 1108 to 1144 Ibs, 8.10 
@8.30, 2 cars O, 1250 to 1297 Ibs, 8.46 
@8.65, a car of Canada, 1348 Ibs, 8.60, 
Bulls sold at 5.90@7.65, extra bull 
cows 3.50@6.65, a few extra at 6.75@ 
7, veals 7.50@11, culls and throw-outs 
5.50@ 7.50, mixed calves 7@9. 

Sheep which opened firm last week 
showed weakness later and closed 
dull at a decline of fully 25c from 
opening sales, Lambs also declined 
after Monday and -with a slack de- 
mand prices fell off 40@50e before the 
close; spring lambs held. up to Wed- 
negday’s close,* but on Thursday the 
market dropped 25c; the finish was 
weak. The selling range for the week 
was: Sheep (ewes) $4.50@5.75, culls 
and’ bucks. 3@4.50, .wethers 6@6.50, 
lambs 6.50@8.90, spring lambs 9.50@: 
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stock on sale. Pp were easier to 
25e lower, lambs fell off 10@25c; 
spring lambs, of which there was a 
good showing, held about steady. 
Common to prime ewes (clipped) sold 
at 4@5.60 p 100 Ibs, unshorn as high 
as 6, inferior to prime lambs 6.50@ 
8.40, culls 5.50, spring lambs 9@10.25, 
Top price for Va spring lambs 10.25, 
Ky do 10.25, N Y do 10. 

Hogs held up strong after Monday 
of last week until Friday; closed with 
easier feeling. Today there were 1% 
ears on sale. Prices 10@15c lower 
at $8.75@8.90 for heavy to light, 
roughs 7.50@7.75, stags 3@4. 

The Horse Market 


Chunks and business horses have 
been in fairly good demand at New 
York and steady the past week. 
Heavy drafters have been poor sellers. 
Chunks are quoted at $225@300, busi- 
ness horses 185@250, heavy drafters 
300 @ 375. The demand for saddle 
horses is for a cheaper grade than in 
previous years. 

At Buffalo, beef cattle scored an ad- 
vance of 20 to 30c p 100 lbs Monday 
over closing quotations of the previous 
week. Prime heavy steers sold up to 
£9.30 p 100 Ibs, fat weighty steers fair 
to good §.35@S8 85, shipping steers fair 
to good 8.20@8.50, yearlings 7.85@8.55, 
butcher steers 6.50@8.50, cows 4.75@ 
7.35, heifers, choice ‘to fey 7.25@8.10, 
common to good 5.25@6.85, feeders 
weighing 900 to 1000 lbs 7.25@8.10, 
weighing 800 to 850 lbs 7.75@8.25, fair 
to good feeders 6.25@7.35, bulls 5@ 
7.60.. Total.receipts of cattle Monday 
were 3125 head, while arrivals of hogs 
totaled -1600., All grades of hogs sold 
at 10@15c lower Monday, quotation 
being 8.65 p 100 lbs. Sheep and lambs 
arrived to the number of 10,000 head. 
Choice lambs were quoted at 8.25@ 
8.40, and all other lambs selling at 7.25 
downward. Wethers good to choice 6 
@6.50, yearlings 7.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees' must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or ——— an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Apples 


Generally speaking a full bloom in 
fruit orchards. Cherries on high 
ground very full. Some apple trees 
that fruited full last year not quite so 
full now.—[R. G. H., Belmont, O. 

Apples and cherries promise good 
crops, but peaches a total failure. 
Plums and prunes promise well at 
Lewiston, N Y. 

“Apples, pears, plums and cherries 
show full bloom. Peaches very light.— 
[James Austin, Monroe Co, N Y. 

May prospects for apples in the 
Yakima valley and Wenatchee dis- 
trict were both- encouraging, accord- 
ing to recent advices from the dept 
of agri of the state of Washington. 
While the season in the eastern or- 
chard sections was late, apple trees 
bloomed earlier than usual in the 
Pacific Northwest. In the Hood 
River section of Ore, some early May 
frosts prevailed but the promise is 
still for a very large crop of apples. 

Apple bloom best in years, writes L. 
A. Goodman, the veteran horticultur- 
ist, now living at Kansas City, Mo. He 
adds that frost after the blossoming 
period cut them a half, yet crop will 
be a good one. Peach crop light, straw- 
berries light on account of drouth last 
summer, grapes fine. 

The Mo board of horticulture 
in its May 1 report of prospects placed 
apples at 92%, compared with a full 
crop and peaches 31%. Only So Mo 
has serious damage to the fruit crop 
where peaches suffered through severe 
freeze in early Apr. 

_Prospects in this section for about 
75% of a full crop of apples, this re- 
ferring to northwest Mo; 50 to 75% 
peaches, and 25 to 50% of cherries and 
pears. Apple orchards well cultivated, 
Promise full crop.—[G. N., Ore- 
gon, Mo. 

Apples promised better than last 
year. I think about half a full crop. 
All setting fruits in Ozark region about 
one-quarter crop including peaches.— 
[George T, Tippin, Mo. 

Outlook fine for all kinds of fruit, 
especially apples.—[W. D, M., St Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

Bloom quite heavy, but apples do 
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to be setting very wel!.— 
mg Food View. Mo ts. 
mn week to 10 days late, pros. 
pects very good for all varieties of ape 
ples ard cherries, while peaches will 
be light.—[E. 0,.L., Old Mission, Mich 

Peaches bloom very fuil near Lake 
Michigan, but around Hart and further 
back, crop will be shy; probably aboyt 
an average as a whole. Apples buddeq 
freely, cherries bloomed full—[H, s 
Shelby, Mich. a 

Practically a full bloom of apple 
cherry, pear and plum trees. In 
peaches about half.—[G. C. H., Hart 
Mich. . 

Exports of box apples from New 
York for the season 1913-4 were only 
871,258 bxs against 1,453,577 for 1912-3 
according to the statistics Compiled by 
Mahlon Terhune. The totals for pre. 
eding years, together with the destina. 
tion of the exports are indicated in the 
accompanying table. During the sea. 
son just closed, 128,127 bxs of apples 
were shipped from Boston against 28. 
623 the previous season. The total ex. 
ports barreled apples from U S during 
the season were 1,775,937 bbls, against 
2,960,007 for 1912-3. 

EXPORTS OF BOXED APPLES FROM NEW YorK 
Season Liverpool London Glasgow Hamburg Tota) 
214,821 241,243 83,904 
389,084 586,566 106,982 
189,334 226,091 44,242 
361,268 501,964 94,465 
170,139 249,990 48,054 
208,383 243,969 41,708 
98,609 151,363 11.958 
87,067 128,024 10,307 

At New York, apples are in moder. 
ate supply, barreled stock selling at $3 
@6, bx 1.25 @2.25. 

At Chicago, trade in apples has lost 
interest to the majority of dealers, 
Holders are asking firmer prices, thus 
taking advantage of the little trade 
that is recorded. Cooler stock in orig. 
inal packages sells at $3@7 p bbl, or 
1.75 @2.75-p bx. 






Beans 

At New York, marrow beans con. 
tinue dull. Best of domestic marrow 
beans sell at $5.30 p 100 Ibs, pea beans 
3.80, red kidney 5.85, white 5.75. 

At Chicago, eggs quoted as firsts 
sell up to about 18%4c p doz while the 
storage-packed product is quoted at 
19@19%c. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, evaporated apples 
continue dull. The various qualities 
offered as prime are held at 9@9%c p 
Ib. The few fancy offered are quoted 
up to 11@12c. 

Eggs 

The farm prices for eggs on May 1, 
according to the dept of agri, were 
16.8c p doz or a fraction of a cent 
higher than an average for the country 
than a year ago. In most of the states 
the price varied only by lc one way or 
the other. The price paid the farmers 
for chickens on May 1 was 12%c p lb, 
or about %c higher than in 1913. 

From Jan 1, '14, to Mar 25, 
62,000- cases of 50 doz ea, invoice 
ing at $287,000, have been shipped 
from Shanghai to American Pacific 
coast ports, according to a _ recent 
fonsular report. The freight rate to 
the Pacific. coast ports by way of 
northern steamship routes into Van- 
couver and Seattle is $8 p ton of 17 
cases. Refrigeration space costs $16 
a ton. Prices in Shanghai last 
winter ranged from 5 to 12c p doz. 

At New York, eggs are in heavy, 
receipts, large quantities of the high- 
est grades going into storage. Sup- 
ply of medium and tow grades uf- 
gently offered and values continue to 
widen. Extra quality fresh-gathered 
eggs are quoted at 23c -p doz, storage 
at 2, nearby 21@23%c, duck 17@ 


over 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, receipts of hay are 
not heavy and strictly prime large 
bales of timothy command as high as 

23 p ton, No 1 22.50, No 3 19.50, light 
clover mixed 21, rye straw 18.50, 
oat 12. 

At Chicago, offerings of hay are only 
moderate, and demand is good for all 
kinds. Choice timothy hay sells up to 
$20 p ton, No 1 17.50, No 2 15.50, pral- 
rie 8@18, rye straw 8@8,50, oat 6.50@, 
7.50, wheat 6.50@7. 

Honey 

At New York, buckwheat honey is 
practically exhausted. West Indian 1s 
at 60c p gal, southern extracted of- 
fered freely at a range of 60@90c. 

Nuts 

At New York, Virginia hand-picked 
jumbo peanuts are quoted up to 7%¢ 
p lb, fcy 5%c, shelled 10%c, Span- 
ish 9%c. 

Potatoes 


Acreage will be about normal, n0 
planting done up to May 11, soil too 
wet.—[C. L. B., Canton, N Y. 

At New York, old potatoes bein 
in liberal supply meet a genera!! 
weak market. Danish tubers are sc! 
ing mainly at $1.75@1.85 with int 
rior stock at 1.25@1.50 p bag, stx 
and western 2.25@2.50°p 180-ib bas 
Me 2.50@2.75, Fla white 4@5.50 
bl, Ga and S C 3.50@5.25, Bermu! 
4@5.50, Jersey sweet 75c@1.25 p bsk 

At Chicago, increased supplies 
new. : 
ket for old stock which are gelling 


tatoes have weakened the mir- | 
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\@1.70 p bu sack. 
Onions 


Total shipments of onions from Tex- 
as, according to early estimates, for 
the season will run around cars, 
and Laredo growers will benefit to the 
amount of about $1,000,000. The co- 
operative committee this season has 
peen highly appreciated and sold on- 
ions to the best advantage. 

At New York, onions are firm, and 
Bermuda__ selling slightly higher at 

950@2.75 p cra, old yellow 3.50@ 
4.50, red 3@4, Texas yellow 2.50@2.75 
p cra, white 24 3. 

Poultry 


At New York, live western and 
southern fowls have been selling at 
16% @17%ec ph, geese 10% c, roosters 
10,c, broilers 30@35c, ducks 12@14e, 
western dry-picked broilers command 
98@35ce, fresh-killed turkeys 18@ a 
spring ducks 16@ 18c, squabs $3@ 4.2 
p doz. 

At Chicago, live turkeys remain un- 
changed at 12@1lic p lb. Fowls are 
steady at 12@16c, roosters 9@I1Ic, 
proilers 23@ 30c, spring ducks 22 @ 26c, 
geese 8@1Ic, guinea hens $3@4.50 p 
doz, ordinary fat ducks 12@15c. Iced 
poultry ranges 1@2c p Ib above live 
weight. 

Vegetables 

At New York, Fla wax beans -25c@ 
$1 p bskt, green 25@T5c, Ga and S C 
wax 25¢ @ $1.25, green 25c less, south- 


ern beets $3@6-p 100 bchs, carrots 
washed $2.50@3.25 p bbl, unwashed 


$1.75 @2.25, S C $2@4 p 100 behs, Fla 
cukes ec @ $1. 25 p bskt, southern cau- 
lifower $1.50@2 p bskt, celery $1 @2.: 5 
p 12-inch cra, eabbages 50c@$1.25 p 
cra, eggplants $1@2.50 p bx, garlic 16 
@ 20c p Ib, lettuce 25@ Toc p bskt, near 
by $2@3.50 p bbl, southern peas 75c@ 
$1.50 p bskt, Va $1.75@250 p large 
bskt, Fla peppers $1.50@2.50 p bu, 
Bermuda romaine 75c@$1.50 p cra, 
near by radishes 50@75c p 100 bchs, 
Va spinach 50@75c p_ bbl, southern 

squash 50¢ @ $1 p bu, or 25@ The p bskt, 
white turnips $2 @4 p 100 behs, Fla to- 

matoes $2@ 2.75 p carrier. 

Wool 

Wool buying in the eastern portion of 
Ore has picked up again and with the 
recent general feeling of firmness in 
the world’s wool markets, prices have 
advanced somewhat... Buyers are con- 
tracting wherever they can secure 
clip. Contracting in western Ida has 
been carried on to a limited extent, 
prices ranging for fine wools from 15 
@1i6c. Buyers are paying 15@21c p lb 
for wool, in Mich and in some _ in- 
stances really good fine wool has been 
purchased as high as 24c. 





Country Produce Markets 


At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 
9914c p bu, No 3 white corn 76c, bran 
.$25 p ton, middlings 27.50, No 3 white 
oats 42c, timothy hay 19.50 p_ ton, 
wheat straw 9, rye 9.50, oat 9, emy 
butter 29c p ib, dairy 18c, eggs 18e 
p doz, hens 15c p 1b, broilers 38c, un- 
washed wool 1c, apples 3@5.50 p 
bbl, asparagus foe p doz, potatoes S80c 
p bu, parsnips 2 p bbl, rutabagas 1.75, 
rhubarb 30c p doz. 

At Cleveland, O, cmy butter 29¢ p 
Ib, dairy 20c, eggs 20c p doz, broilers 
28c, fowls 16c, potatoes S0c p_ bu, 
rhubarb 15c p bch, marrow beans 
$3.75 p bu, beets 60c p doz, asparagus 
7c, No 2 wheat 98c p bu, No 2 yellow 


corn 7T4%4c, No 3 white oats 44\%c, 
middlings 29.25 p ton, gluten feed 
27.50, timothy hay 17.50, clover 
mixed 16. 
At Columbus, O, wheat 93%c p bu, 
corn 71%c, oats 40%c, rye Toc, bran 
} p ton, timothy hay 16, clover 14, 


tye straw 7.50, steers 7%c p Ib, veal 
calves 7@%c, cmy butter 27c, dairy 
I6c, eggs 20c p doz, lettuce 1c p 
lb, native strawberries 11@13c p qt, 
fowls 15¢c p° lb, ducks 16c, 

At Rochester, N Y, corn 85c p bu, 
oats 46c, wheat $1, bran 30 p ton, as- 
oe We p doz behs, beet greens 

xc p bu, carrots 25c p doz bchs, pars- 
ley 20c, green onions 10c, rhubarb 20c, 
potatoes 80c p bu, spinach 50c, cmy 
es 29¢ p Ib, eggs 24c p doz, poultry 

P lb, medium beans 2 p bu, red 
Sate 2:85, timothy hay 18 p ton, 

At Syraeuse, N Y, asparagus 60c p 
doz, rhubarb l5c, radishes 35c, green 
Onions 20c, potatoes $1 p bu, parsnips 
Te, fowls 22c p Ib, ducks 21c, eggs 24c 
P doz, dairy butter 30c Ib, comb 
honey lic, maple syrup $1.20 p gal, 
dressed pork ll%c p Ib, beef 10c, 
lamb 12@15c, popcorn 1.10 p bu, tim- 
Othy hay 18 p ton, alfalfa 16. 

At Buffalo, N Y, marrow beans $3.40 
P bu, emy butter 27e p Ib,-dairy a, 
eges 23 p doz, dressed fowls 20¢ p 
fucks 19¢, live broilers 35c p 1b, nowt the 

we P. bu, asparagus 1.50 p doz, rhu- 
barb 25c, radishes 10c, spinach 1.75 p 
bbl, turnips 2, onions 2.60 p bu, fey 
white honey 18¢ p Ib. 


The Milk Market 
At New York, the weather has stim- 





) Ulated the demand to the point where 
dealers become enthusiastic. They 
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the basis for the June rates. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending May 
23 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 
BGR soos se bec cccenvess ee ae 
Susquehanna ......esee- 8.468 oe 
West Shore ........++.--14,956 2,030 
Lackawanna. ...........-59,100 2,850 
N Y C (long haul) ......85,982 3,005 
N Y C lines (short haul) .12,625 210 
Ontario soe eeenerere ees oA0,G70 5,277 
Lehigh valley ......+++-+-96,119 2,257 
Homer Ramaédell line .... 2,790 Hs) 
New Haven .......ese06- 1,146 175 
Pennsylvania .....+e+++<12,020 372 
Other sources .....+.++++ 1,080 29 





Totals .....ececeeee. -d01,907 21,031 


Watertown Cheese—Cheese sales ag- 
gregated 8000 bxs at 12% @12%c-p Ib 
on the Watertown board Saturday. 

At Utica, May 26—A soaking rain, 
followed by warm weather, has con- 
siderably improved the condition of 
pastures, and it is now near the nor- 
mal. The yield of milk is increasing 
to such an extent that the flush will 
likely be at about the usual time 
in June. There was a consid@able 
sprinkling of grass-made cheese in 
that marketed Morday, and next 
week will see all grass-made offered. 


Prices on the board were the same 
as last week. The official transactions 
were: Small colored 2000 bxs, and 
small white 1700 bxs at — @12%e. 
The ruling price was 12% A year 
ago the curb ruling was 18%e two 
years ago it was 13%c. The " sales 


of butter Monday were 75 tubs 
at 26c. 

At Elgin, Ili, May 25, all a of 
butter to-day were at 26%c p lb. 

Butter manufacturers are necessa- 
rily very careful these days lest they 
get more than 16% moisture in their 
butter. Any butter that tests above 15% 
is likely to test 16% or more 
on other samples and by other 
tests. The federal internal revenue de~ 
partment is active in all parts of the 
U S in enforcing the law which pro- 
vides that butter containing 16% or 
more of moisture is classed as “‘adul- 
terated butter” and to manufacture it 
legally requires a manufacturer's li- 
cense of $600 per year and the pay- 
ment of a tax of 10 cents per pound. 
Those manufacturing “adulterated 
butter” without a license are subject io 
the $600 manufacturer’s license, a pen- 
alty of 50%, a fine of $1000, and the 
10 cent per pound tax. 











Six Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most talu- 
Agriculturist. 


able in American At a cost of only 
STIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initia} or « number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office 


315 Fourth Ave, 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be Priday to guarantes 


insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
te of “FARMS ry SALE” ° 
RENT” at the spare rate, but 


be 
Will be inserted in our REAL EST. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or aay of any 
kind will be allowed under this head. 9 mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a 4, ne. 
THE RAT® for the “Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertica. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS from Davis strain of S C W 
lashoms, bred for size, vigor and heavy egg = 
taken wherever shown. Chicks $10 
ey $95 per 1000. Kegs $5 per 100, $3 per 
Circular free. PEOCUST CORNER POULTRY PaRM 
Mount Sinai, LI, N Y. 


SUPERIOR DAY OLD CHICKS, 20 years’ experi- 
ence behind them, bred for eggs, White Leghorns $12 





per . §& C Reds, Barred and White Rocks, $15 
per 100. 100% alive guaranteed at your express office. 

= Leghorns due June 6. DAVIS FARM, Berlin, 
ass. 





1000 SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS. Aver- 
aged yearly 172 large white eggs. Limited number. 
Baby chicks of this strain $12 a hundred. SUNNY- 
SIDE FARM, Pleasant Valley, N Y. 


PUREBRED TOULOUSE GEESE $6 PAIR. Pure- 
bred | ae ducks $4 trio. Sell my farm 
duck eggs eggs, postage paid, 8-88. BAY VIEW 
POU LTRY Fane Shelltown, 


STANDARD FAWN AND WHITE pa ox 
eggs from prolific white eggers, $1.20 
per 50, $6.50 per 100, prepaid. ALBERTA ENDER. 
SON, Mercersburg, Pa. 


BLACK LEGHORN EGGS FOR SALE, greatest 
winter layers, white eggs. Circular fre. WM C, 
MERRILL, Afton, R F D No 2, N Y. 


HIGH GRADE PRINTING by parcel post for wp- 
to-date poultrymen our specialty. WILLIAM MILLER 
SON CO, Charlestown, N H. 

















BABY CHICKS—Ringlet Plymouth Rock, 
 - gan Orpingtons. SUNNYSIDE F FARM, Emporium, 








ENGLISH PENCILED RUNNER DUCKS, 15 white 
eggs, Tic. L. SPOFFORD, Martville. N Y. 


30 FISHEL WHITE ROCK EGGS $1.60, 100 $5. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


arr) VARIETIES. 66-page poate and pigeon book 
fren BERGEYS FARM, Telford, Pa. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS—3,000,000 cabbage plants sown 
thin in rows. They have an average of 4 square inclies 


each over the whole field. Extra stocky. Dug with 
forks (not led), so that each plant has a good 
root system. Shipped carefully pane in damp moss. 
All Head Early, Succession, Copenhagen Market, 
Sur , Early Summer and Early Jersey Wake- 
field, $1 per 1000, 5000 $4, 20,000 $15, 500 Tic. Re- 
rooted plants $2 per 1000. 800,000 tomato plants. 
Langdon’s Earliana, Chalk’s Jewel and Stone $2 per 
1000, 5000 $9, 500 $1.25. 200,000 Big Stem Jersey 
sweet potato plants $2 per 1000, 500 $1.2 Snow- 
ball cauliflower $4 per 1000. Transplanted ‘Farliana. 
Success, Dwarf Stone and Red Rock tomatoes and 
Ruby King peppers $4.50 per 1000, 500 $2.50. Potted 
Earliana tomatoes, Ruby King peppers. Snowball cauli- 
flower and egg yas (shipped in paper pots) $2.25 
per 100, 50 $1.50 (of one kind or mixed). List free 


“Not how cheap, but how good.”" No plants by mail. 





FP. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N J. (Vege- 
table plants exclusively 16 years.) 

CABBAGE, BEETS, LETTUCE, Kojl-rabi, celery 
Diants, a per 1000. paremats, sweet potato, $1.50 per 
1000. ulifiower, peppers, egg plants, $2.50 per 
1000. Sn ready for field. Send for list. J. C 


SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 











CABBAGE PLANTS, sweet potato, cauliflower. 
aster, tomato, beet, mangel, celery, %5c hundred 
Postpaid. Wholesale prices on large orders. Satisfac 
tion guaranteed. GLICK’S PLANT FARMS, Smoke- 
town, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Wilson’s soy beans $2.50 bushel, cow 
peas $2.45 bushel. crimson clover seed $4 bushel. All 
kinds farm seeds. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Mii- 
ford, Del. 

WOMEN’S V WANTS 
20 ae ge BIRTHDAY. | Y, greeting. scenery, etc, 


post card . Agents wanted. PALMER POSTCARD 
co, Nosthe Ferrisburg, Vt. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 














BARRED ROCK CHIC ~ . per 100. JOHN 
PETERSON, Lake George, N 
RUNNER DUCKS AND EGGS CHEAP. NELSON’S, 


Grove City, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK 





DUROCS—One 200-Ib August boar, three bred gilts 
to farrow August, a few choice spring pigs; choice 
individuals; richly bred. M. J. CONDIT. Condit, O. 


OXFORD DOWN. 
imported stock. 
BROS, Kalida, 0. 

THOROUGHBRED POLAND-CHINAS. Boar pigs 
10 te 12 F ome old. CHARLES OBERLY, Stewarts- 
ville, N J. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE, choice stock, 
all ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 


DUROC PIGS. HUGH BRINTON, 
West Chester, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 





Will exchange buck lambs from 
edigreed Collie pups. KAHLE 











Very nice $6. 





THREE FOX 
well broken, each io 
$20. Also fox hound fine ones. 
Dogs $8, bitches $6. M. N, Fredericksburg, 0. 


16 LB RABBITS. Flemish Giants, Belgian Giants, 
Rufus Red and Biaek Belgian hares. The best stock 
at the best price. Stamp for Bx lists. ADIRON- 
DACK RABBITRY, Croghan, N Y. 


FIFTEEN PARTLY BROKEN FOX HOUNDS, run 
last fall; x. puppies. AMBROSE TAYLOR, West 
Chester, \ 


TWO PONIES FOR SALE. GEO COURTNEY, 
Mercer, Pa. 


BITCHES, 2 years ae, 
One A-1 broken coon houn: 
Dups. 
LEMMO 














STANCHIONS 
ROY SWING ap Tuna comfortable fer eattie. 





durable and booklet 

cuts and full information oes the x 

turer. ROY BROS, East Barner 
MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED—Ginseng, Cherry Senega. Ele- 
compan: other roots. Write R. J.  PELTHAM Olean, 





FOXES WANTEI—Will pay $2 each and _ express 
charges. ROSS BROWN, McFall Ala. 





Ww W MUST SELI—185-acre farm, equipped, 
$2800. Eight good cows, two hogs, poultry, quantity 
hay and wood, valuable farming machinery, wagons, 
tools, etc, go with this splendid farm to quick buyer. 
Dark loam fields cut 40 to 50 tons hay; abundantly 
watered pasture for 25 cows and 200 sheep; several 


hundred apple trees. 10-room house, 60-ft barn, run- 
ning spring water in both; charming location over- 
looking village and beautiful valley; only % mile to 


town, R R station, high sciool, ete. Widow unable to 
care for it. Eve ing goes for only $2360, half cash 





Full details, location, etc, page 3. “Strout’s List of 
Farm Bargains,”” copy free. BE. A. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West Sith Street and 150 
Nassau Street, New York. 

$3000 BUYS 329 ACRES rich loam soil, well 
Watered. 150 acres cultivated. 2% miles to village, 
creamery, high school, ete; % mile to cheese factory, 
100 rods school. 50 acres valuable timber. 10-room 


. barn holds 40 cows, 
Including 14 cows. 


silo, corn crib, piggery, 
$2000 cash. Income from 





Gas $169 yearly. Free catalog. ELLIS BROS, Spring- 
ville, N Y. 

226 ACRES—Good 9 room house, barn 306x110, 
basement, concrete floors, silo, wagon house, ice 
house, milk house. 48 head high grade Holsteins, 
Dair horses, pair mules, binder, harvester, side de- 
livery rake, valuab’e lot of tools, harnesses. wagons. 


Everything for only $12,000. Terms easy; Number 1016. 
HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co, N Y. 


200 ACRE FARM FOR SALE—This is one of the 
best fruit and grain farms in this part of Delaware. 
Good buildings, good location, and about 160 acres 
in high state of cultivation, balance timber, and will 








Day 10% on price asked in hands of tenant. Address 
OWNER, Lock Box 163, Milford, Del. 

NORTHERN MINNESOTA, the greatest natural 
cattle section. No drouths. Alfalfa, clover, corn, po- 


tatoes, are principal crops. -Prairie or timber. Free 

information. We have no land for sale. Write W. R. 

MACKEN ‘ZIB, —— ys Commisstoner, 909 Palace 
nn. 


a TO SUIT ALL CLASSES and all purses. 
Mild climate, best markets, ideal homes. STATE 
HOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Dover, 














’ 


REAL ESTATE MARKET 


FOR SALE—Chautauqua grape farm 90 acr 
Splendidly situated. Fine buildings. $2000 p my 
liberal terms balance. Description, photographs upon 
request. HARRY STANSBURY, Forestville, N Y. 


COMB TO SOUTHEAST VIRGINIA where climatic 
conditions permit the growth h 

annually on the same land. 
Proved farms fifteen to thirty dollars acre, and if 
desived loan you good percent purchase price. J. B 
BARRETT, Carrsville, Va. 


FERTILE FARMS; a Perkiomen valley. near 
ac. Catalog. M. STEVENS, Perkasie, 














OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A traveling salesman. We have open at 
this time a salaried position for a reliable and con- 
scientious mar 1 appearance and fair etucation, 
who has confidence in his own ability to meet com- 
Petition and sell to farmers. There is steady work 
and advancement for the man who can make . 
No peddlers, fakers, order-takers, or collectors need 
apply—we want real salesmen. When answering state 
your age and selling experience. Address BOX 1017, 
Springfield, Mass. 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP ?—We have many sbie- 
bodied young men, both with and without farm ex- 
Derience, who wish to work on 
a good, steady, sober man, write 
Ours is a philanthropic organization 
to employer or employee. Our object is 
farming among Jews. THE JEWISH *.GHE 
TURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave, New York City. 











FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
service. Thou-- 


Protected positions in United States 

sands of vacancies every year. There a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime empiay- 
ment. Just ask for booklet 8S- No obligation. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 


THOUSANDS OF GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
open to men and women over 18. $90 month. Vaca- 
tions. Short hours. Write immediately for free list 
of positions now available. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept G-19, Rochester, N Y. 


WANTED—Railway mail 
carriers. Examinations soon. 
tions. Trial examination 
107-R, St Louis 


$75 MONTH PAID RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS. 
Thousands appointments coming. Apply FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept G-19, Rochester, N Y¥. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Make $125 
monthly. Free joins quarters. Write OZMENT, 
107-F, St Louis, Mo. 


FARM HELP. SIDNEY SULLIVAN, 
cultural Agency, 99 Nassau St, N ¥ oe 








clerk-carriers and rural 
1 conducted examina- 
free. Write OZMENT, 














AGENTS 
I WANT TO START 50 AGENTS THIS MONTH 
{men and women) and am making liberal 


induee- 
D357, Bexley, O. 


You're Not Fair 


to yourself, or to your own family, if 
you haven't realized what~ possibilities 
there are for you to make money by 
advertising in American Agriculturist’s 
Farmers’ Exchange department. We 
established this Farmers’ Exchange to 
help our subscribers—to help you. Will 


ments. Address EARL DUNLOP, 





you let us? You have something 
could make money from by advertising. 
Every farmer has. Look at the advs 


in this week’s paper. Nine-tenths of 
them are from your brother farmers. 
Some of them advertise several times 
during the year. 


You're As Smart As They 


Your live stock, birds, eggs, seeda, 
plants, are just as good as theirs. 
They’re making money from these little 
advs—they wouldn't keep at it if they 
were not—and we have hundreds of tes- 
timonial letters showing how well these 
little advs have paid. If you put an ad@d- 
vertisement in American Agriculturist’s 
Farmers’ Exchange department it 
wouldn’t be an experiment. Instead, it 
would be an agsured success, and would 
pay you a nice percentage of profit. It 
will cost you only 6 cents a word. No 


| work, either, you just have to answer @ 


few letters. Make your wife or children 
your secretary. 


Why Don’t You Advertise? 


If you want help in preparing r 
advertisement, write our Adverti 
Department, 

American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City. 





culturist. Cannot farm without it. 
Bay View Poultry Farm, Md. 


° 





Can’t Do Without It — 


I get all the business I can expect from Old Reliable American Agri- 


E. L. SELTZER. 



















* 











aia Ask your dealer or write. 
| Xtravim Molasses Feed Co. 


DEPT. A, 26 BROAD ST., BOSTON 











thoroughly protected. 
this which 
our large capacity - 
Western orders filled from 
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UNDER THE NEW STATE LAW RELATING TO 
LAND MORTGAGE ASSOCIATIONS 


Oe of the first institutes under the 
new law is the state land mortgage 
association of Marinette, Wis, with 
$25,000 paid up capital. Its business 
is conducted by Farmers’ savings and 
trust company of Marinette acting as 
its selling agent. On the day it 
opened for business this month, ap- 
plications were received for loans of 
$16,000 that came up to the sound 
Standard established by the state law. 
The security of such first mortgages, 
its issue bonds for a like amount 
running ten years. 

The borrower at present pays 6% 
interest and %%4% expenses, together 
with 1%% on the principal. In other 
words, the borrower pays $40 every 
six months for each $1000 of his loan; 
balance of the principal is paid at 
end of tenth year. The bonds bear 
5% annually, payable semi-anrsiually, 
thus. leaving a margin of 14%2% for 
the association’s expenses and profits. 
A state official endorses on the back 
of each bond that the mortgage _it 
represents has been deposited with 
the state treasurer. The associa- 
tion is allowed to issue such bonds 
to the amount of not exceeding 20 
times its capital. 

Bankers Organizing to Control 

The newest land mortgages associa- 
tion is called the Wisconsin mortgage 
and securities company, shares in 
which may be held only by bankers. 
It has a paid-up capital of $100,000, 
sold at 110, thus creating a surplus 
of $10,000, The local banks, some 
one of whose officers is a shareholder, 
will act as local agent, inspecting 
such loan applied for in addition to 
the inspection of the company’s loan 
committee, of which H. A. Moehlen- 
pah of Clinton is chairman. 

The trustees and officers in- 
clude: President, F. Je Carr, 
president National bank of Hud- 
son; first vice-president, G. N. Fratt, 
cashier First national bank of 
Racine; second vice-president, E. A. 
Dow, president State bank of 
Plymouth; secretary and treasurer, 
George D. Bartlett, secretary Wiscon- 
sin bankers’ association of Milwau- 
kee; H. A. Moehlenpah, Earl Pease 
of Grand Rapids, F.. W. Humphréy 
of Shawno, J. R. Wheeler of Colum- 
bus and J. J. Jamieson of Shellsburg. 
The active manager will be James 
H. Walker of Hudson, Wis, for the 
last two years closely connected with 
Milwaukee Trust company. 

Is It a “Trust’’? 

Some fear is expressed among cer- 
tain farmers in Wis that this bank- 
ers’ movement smacks too much of a 
bankers’ trust, but this need not be so 
r.ecessarily. Legitimate co-operation 
among existing banks in the negotia- 
tion of farm loans and in the selling 
of Wisconsin farm bonds can be mad¢ 
beneficial to all concerned without 
injustice to any. 

Such work will do much to popu- 
larize these bonds and make them 
universally recognized as a choice 
and attractive investment. This is 
a prime essential, for once the thrifty 
people of Wisconsin get into the 
habit of investing in Wisconsin farm 
bonds, there will be no limit to the 
amount of money available for loans 
on the security of first mortgages on 
Wisconsin farms and homes. On the 
other hand, if in any section farmers 
or other people at any time feel that 
they can do better to organize their 
own land mortgage association, they 
have equal liberty to do so under the 
state law. 


Federal Income Tax—If you made 
your income tax return as required by 
law, you will be notified during June 
of the amount of the tax which must 
be paid to the collector of internal 
revenue on or before June 30, under 
penalty of 5% plus interest at 1% a 
month from June 30 


When the’ tariff on onions was 40 
cents a bushel, nothing but the best 
of stock could be imported. Now, 
with only 20 cents duty, poorer stock 
comes in, which makes bad competi- 
tion, Congress has been preaching 
the drainage of our swamp lands 
which are good for nothing but vege- 
tables, but if vegetables are to come 
in free, there will not be much de- 
mand for swamp lands. Onions at no 
time become a luxury, for since Texas 
has become an onion state there is 
no possible chance for very high 
prices. -Before our old crop is con- 
sumed, Texas onions are on hand to 


oF 
OE Sig ae 


“storage. 


“a quiet, unostentatious way is forging 


‘of the planet Mars with reference to 


@ low pric 

per day for our, labor, while foreign 
labor can be had for 50 cents per day, 
with ‘freight lower via water from 
Egypt, Spain, Holland, Bulgaria, Ber- 
muda and Cuba than ours is from 
Ohio to New York.—[J. A. Jones, 
Hardin County, O. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


New York Boston 
26% 26% 
29% 29 
2814. 23 
22 29 

Butter 


At New York, around 26c p Ib is 
the price paid in wholesale lots for 
the best quality of creamery butter in 
tubs arriving. More or less specula- 
tive demand exists for butter for 
Quality of arrivals is im- 
proving as it is now more of a grass 
product. Miscellaneous lots are 
quoted at 21@25c, with dairy butter 
selling at 18% @25c. 

Cheese. 

At New York, the cheese market 
continues quiet although there is 
some forced storing of cheese at high 
cost. But little or no speculative in- 
terest on the part of the jobbing 
trade and business is light. Most 
buyers are satisfying wants at 12% 
@13%c p lb, with average quality 
available at %@*%c less. Skim 
cheese is selling at 5@1l%c, New 
York state markets have been slightly 
lower, the large cheese trading center 
of Utica quoting 12% @12%c against 
13%c a year ago and 14%c two years 
earlier. 

At Cuba, N Y, May 20, there were 
740 bxs of cheese offered on the Cuba 
market today; no bids; no Sales, 








Farm Personals 


When New Jersey entered into the 
business of importing and breeding 
draft horses, there were many doubt- 
ing Thomases, and may skeptics pre- 
dicted failure. Fortunately, the move- 
ment was led and directed by Prof M. 
C. Minkler. of the New Jersey station. 
Whenever Minkler dreams, his dreams 
come true. This is because he thinks 
right and he knows precisely what 
ought to be done and how it ought to 
be done. In accordance with the law 
passed by the legislature, a number of 
fine stallions and a few mares were 
imuorted. These were distributed in 
the different parts of the state. Al- 
though but three or four years have 
passed, the value of that initial work is 
now becoming manifest. But proof is 
the best testimony, and New Jersey 
has the proof. Just recently a New 
Jersey raised colt fetched the hand- 
some price of $5000. This result shows 
that New Jersey can grow good draft 
horses and that New Jersey farmers 
know how to raise them. The farm on 
which this colt was raised is located ¢t 
New Market, N J, and is owned by 
Robert A, Fairbirn. 


A young college man who has made 
good as a farmer is Harry E. Clum cf 
Thornville, O. Mr Clum graduated sev- 
eral years ago from the state univer- 
sity, having completed a course in law. 
He practiced law for some years, .but 
the call to the farm was too strong and 
he went back home joining hands with 
his father in carrying on large farm- 
ing operations in his native town. Tie 
has given attention to all phases of 
farm work, but has been particularly 
interested in sheep farming. As a 
breeder, he has become recognized far 
and wide and has been one of the most 
successful sheepmen in the state, Mr 
Clum has not only been a close student 
of agriculture and civic affairs, but in 


to the front as a real leader in agri- 
culture. No one can estimate the force 
of this type of well-trained young men. 


The wonders of the sky have always 
interested great numbers of farm 
people in astronomy. As showing the 
progress of this science, Prof W. H. 
Pickering of the Harvard observatory 
has begun the publication of a month- 
ly report or paper on the appearance 


its snow, clouds, colors and shading, 
canals and lakes, Will a.monthly mag- 
azine from Mars be the next thing? 


* - 
Coming Events 

Second annual conterence of editors of agri 
colleges and exp stations, Lexington, Ky, June 25-26 
Seventh -annual conference of governors of 
, United States, Madison, Wis, June 9-12 
rinary assn, Omaha, Neb, July 6-8 

Forest , ith Cc 


0) , 
American highway asen, Atlanta, Ga, Nov 9-14 
Assn of American agri col and exp sta, Wash- 

ington, D C, Nov 11-13 
American good roads congress, Atlanta, Ga, © 19-26 
American agsn nurserymen, 39th annual meet- 
py eS Thomasville, Ga, O 28-30 
2s ase, o e 
fair, Spokane, Wash. 8-12-20 


Lycoming Co fruit growers’ assn, Williamsport, 


Dal state bd of agri, Dover, 


School for leadership in country life; Ithaca 
NY, 
° June 23-July 3 
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LUND ea 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 
it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Bookiete 


PARKE, DAVIS & Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, = od MICHIGAN 











THRESHERS 

HORSE POWERS 

SAW MACHINES 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
GASOLINE ENGINES 
“Don’t buy any of the above till you get our Catalog and 
reasonable prices. We'!l surprise you. Hundreds testify 
to the wisdom of this counsel. Send for new 19/4 


Catalog full of pictures. A. GRAY’S SONS, 





+22 South Street, Middletown Springs, Vt. 














in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 

Thig work pays and is pleasant besides. 
You become expert at once, because we 
give you, free of all cost, personal 
Peoaching and instruction. 
A t this proposition and do your 
are and you Will make money—big 
money, too; in addition, you develop 4 


business for yourself that is yours 4§ 
long as you want it. 


business is backed by a company with 
over seventy years of square dealing. 
because 


Write uickly—now—today, 
Someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 
AGENCY BUREAU 
316 Fourth Ave. New York, N ¥: 





ad 
Morgantown, W Va. z 
York county (Pa) fair Be 


There is no advance money required; no 
ake promises; no misrepresentation. the 
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LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








co Cattle — Hogs — — Sheep — 
1914 1913 1914 1913 1914. 1915 

Per 100 Ibs > 
Sneed’ 30 $8.90 $8.69 $8.70 $6.30 $6.15 
ot Paul 8 40 — 8 4 — se — 
New York . 70 850 930 900 650 650 
6 <c 00 860 9.00 880 675 600 
Kansas Ci 890 855 865 840 525 625 
Pittsburg . 20 860 905 880 610 575 
At Chicazo, as the beef cattle mar- 
ket gets into the summer runs, the 
arrivals of prime heavy steers and 


the best of yearlings grow lighter andi 
the market continues to show firm- 
ness. Although prices have eased off 
somewhat from the $9.60 point secured 
the second week of May, many of these 
prime heavy beeves are selling at 9.20 


@9.50. The market, as a whole, has 
shown firmness with slight advances 
of late. Yearlings have been taken 


readily at around 7 75 when good stuff, 
and prime heifers sold up to YY. Bulls 
have scored a slight advance, the best 
being quoted around 7,75, and “‘stillers” 
have topped 7.40. Premiums have been 
paid on caives, the market witnessing 
the cashing in of odd -vealers at as 
high ‘as 10.75 p 100 Ibs, but 10.25@ 
10.60 took the bulk of the good to 
choice ones. Heavy weights for feeder 
purposes have sold at 6.50@8. 

The middie of this month saw hogs 
selling at Chicago at practically the 
same level as during mid-May of 1913, 
or $830@8.55 p 100 ibs. A little 
strength accompanied by a slight ad- 
vance in quotations early last week re- 
sulted in some sales as high as 8 

On the bulk of the sheep arriving, 
quotations have advanced slightly, al- 
though the top figure has not been 

ushed upward, remaining around 
RS .25 p 100 Ibs, and the bulk selling at 
5.65@6, .Lambs, however, have scored 
an advance, the price range being 7.50 
@9.45. ‘The bulk of receipts of lambs 
are shorn westerns which sell at prac- 
tically the same level as native stock, 
especially for springers, 

At Pittsburgh, one car of cattle Mon- 
day sold up to $9.20 p 100 Ibs. These 
were choice finished steers, but the 
markets was up on other grades, and 
especially active on light ones. Total 
receipts were 80 cars. Medium to good 
1200 to 1300-Ib steers were quoted at 
$8.35 @8.60 p 100 Ibs, aoe 1000 to 1150- 
ib steers 8@8.60, fair 900 to 1000-lb 
steers 7.50@8. common 700 to 900-Ib 
steers 6@7.25, rough, half-fat 1000 to 
1300-Ib steers 5@7, common to good 
fat oxen 4.50@ 7. bulls 5.50@8, cows 4.25 
@7, heifers weighing , 700 to 1100 Ibs 
§.50@8, bologna cows 3.50@4.25. Nine 
hundred calves sold at 9@10.50. About 
65 double decks of hogs were scold Mon- 
day, all grades being quoted at 8.50@ 
8.55 p 100 Ibs. Sheep meet a slightly 
lower market, receipts totaling 25 cars. 
Sheep were quoted at 4@6, lambs 4.50 
@8, spring lambs 7.50@10. 


Another Jersey to the Front 


No herd of Jerseve has attracted greater atténtion 
in recent years than the Meridale farms Jersevs at 





Meredith, N This herd is owned by Aver & 
McKinney, both enthusiastic Jersey men and both 
men have given loval and devoted service to the cause 
of the cow. Manv cows in this herd have been 
@tered for the register of merit and many have 
qualified with notable records One of their cows. 


Spermfield Owl's Eva has recently completed a yearly 
record that takes her within five pounds of the highest 
record of the breed Titis cow freshened February 18. 
1913, and began her test two weeks later Her year's 
work was done = her usual stall in a row of 10 cows 
fn a barn of 40 cows with ordinary help, and even 
Under these Harn ies she completed. a vear's 
Tecord with 16,457 pounds of milk. testing on the 
average slightly over 6% butter fat. yielding in all a 
fraction over 993 pounds of butter fat, which, on 
the basis of 85% fat is equivalent to a fraction over 
1168 pounds of butter 

At the beginning of this phenomenal year's record 


she was over 8% vears old, and during the last half 
of the tested period was catrving a calf besides Her 
highest milk vield was in May, on several dave of 


which month she gave over 60 pounds of milk daily. 

e is the daughter of Spermfield Owl. a bull that 
has 43 daughters in the register of merit Of his 
daughters, over 65% have qualified ty the register of 
Merit That this family of Jesevs is strong in dairv 
Qualities is evidenced by the fact that Spermfield 
Owl’s Neetina. which carries practically the same blood 
as Spermfield Owl's Eva, has also three times qualified 
in the register of merit This cow when past 10 ycats 


yielded over 12.533 pounds of milk testing 5% and 
Made 737. pounds of butter A daughter of tins 
last named cow Nettina’s Fontaine as a three-year- 


id produced 7299 pounds of milk and 447 pounds 
utter. 

A full sister of this three-year-old cow is now on 
test with prospects of a fine record A young 80m 
of Spermfleld Owl's Eva. Price Jonquil, is now 
Service bull im the Meridale herd and great Saas 


al, and his owners believe that the de- 
tided dairy qualities of these two families will show 
atyS Tesults in eee years in the advance- 
ment of the Meridale Jerseys 


Holsteins In Demand 


M. Benninger of Benningers, Pa, writes: “T 
aw just returned froma week's trip in New York, 
Where I attended two large sales of Holstein cattle 
and bought twe carloads of fresh cows, yearling bulls, 
fine individuals with large 
them. This lot of cattle is 

by all that have seen them to be the 
lot of cattle ever brought in aa AE All 


Wt “the ‘above animals, t08 with 
breeding, will be od for galé on the Allentown 
+ 12, on int 


fair srounds, Friday, 
“I Friar, 
hE 
ing 




















4 t 
year than what they paid for 
100 head will be on the Allentown fair 
few days before the sale, so that 
~ fine stock can seo them. A complete list of the ani- 
mals for sale will be mailed to all inquiries ” 


New Junior Champion Three-year-old 

J. E. Dodge. manager Hood farm of Lowell, Mass, 
writes: ‘We are pleased to report the vearly authen- 
ticated. record of Lass 63d of Hood farm. whose sire 
is Hood Farm Torono, Sophie lith of 
Hood farm, a half sister to the world’s champion 
Sophie 19th of Hood farm Lass 63d of Hood farm 
was dropped February 28, 1910. Commenced her first 
test at the age of 1 vear, 11 months, giving in the 
year 7219 pounds of milk. 469 pounds of butter, 85% 
fat She qualified for class A A. having dropped a 


calf 52 davs after finishing test She commenced her 
Jas! test May 1, 1913 at the age of three years 2 
months, giving in the year 12.695 pounds of milk, 


testing 812 pounds of butter This makes her cham- 
pion of class 4. cows three years and under three and 
one-half years as the next highest record reported 
is 9,016 pounds of milk and 776 pounds of butter 
This makes the sixth daughter of Hood Farm Torono 
to make over 800 pounds in a year—one as two-year 
old, three ag three-vear-olds and two five-year olds, 
all of which oave made over 1,000 pounds 


New York Sale of Ayrshires 

At Ayrshire sale held in New York city. May 21, 
182 head cattie were gold at publie auction by 
Fasig-Tipton On account of the quality of the cattle 
the sale was not the success it had been expected. 
Had the entrees been better there is no question, but 
that it would have been one of the sales ever 
held of the breed The more important sales were: 








The Vibert Reds 


Seaqnesed RB. ©. Reds, Rose and Single Comb, famous 

heaviest can't laying Reds in existence. Hen 
hatched. free range, open front colony house stock, 
long backs, low tails, legs well spread. Deep, beauti- 
ful glowing cherry to mahogany red to the skin. Fertile 
eggs the year round. Splendid trapnested breeders at 
half price We ship all over world and sell eges to 
the gvuvernment itself Courteous, upright dealings. 
Mating booklet on request 


VIBERT RED FARM, BOX 20, WESTON, N. J. 








Gibson 
Sera Day-Oild Chicks 
We ship ~ ha:idy chicks from ou 
strain of large ize, yisoroms breeding 
stock of bred-tu-lay 8. C. White Leg- 
horns, Barred. Plymoath Kocks and 
e Isiand Reds 





Write for Free Catalog }* f'v9s full deserip- 


ngsand prices of Baby Chicks. Eggs for Hat bh 
Sieding stock and Indian Ranner fu. tings. set. 


Galen Farms, G.F.Gibson, Owner, Drawer F, Clyde.N Y 











Lae Hatching E 


Young strain S. C White Leghorns. 80 per cent 
— guaranteed or replaced free We have hatched 

Per cent They are great layers, some hens 
laying 27 eggs every 30 days 15 for $1, 100 for $4 
Delivered to you Special feeding and raising In- 
structions with each order 


CEDAR CREST POULTRY YARDS, Masonville. N. J. 





We hatch 90% of all eggs we set, 

and raise hens that lay ‘yg.tmm wand ve 

tell you how to do as well from Teles om matings 

iff strains, fertility . 81 00 for 15 delivered to you, 
for $4 00. six week old chicks $3 09 for dozen, 10 ee pul. 

















Ryanogue Grognette .. .. o sebanceces +++ $875 | lets $5.00 per dozen Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, W an- 
S. H. Knox, Buffalo Gottes aud White Leghorns. KJ. GIBBONS, Mt Polly, Ne. 
Wesmmesstes’ Meh i  . a  w odo cc cdscsoege 650 
= z Spelkeman Greenwich, Ct 473 : 
yavogue Frigkey _........ -..0.-seccescoceses 
fram King ny steno" 3] S.C. W. LEGHORN CHICKS 
Ss Kellogg No ‘address ter From heavy producers of large white eggs. mated to 
Ryanogue Sheweltes Beaw weeeeee 850 | Young's cockerels Chicks properly incubated and that 
R RR Ness, orwick. “Can. are sure to please Der 1 Also chicks from 
Ryanogue Big Nancy choice “‘Bred-to-Lay” R. I. Reds, $12 per 100. 
Walter P. Bliss, ‘New "York City” Safe arrival oetnes. svemet yo 
Fulton White Kese oo» 425 W. KETCH, HOCTON, N. Y. 
S. H_ Knox, Buffalo, ny. 
Ryanogue Peter Pan in meng teeeeteeee 500 
Ness } 
Longside Violet 24 Mon en ccwsecun ss | Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 
Beuchan Lissie . itt, ow York Cur ae go5 | $2 oe 11, no stock; Rose Comb Black Minorca eggs $1 
J Chisholm. Pertchester, NY.” | ~hy Barred Rocks. utility strain, $1 per 15; White 
Ryanogue Hugo’s Dutchess . knees 300 ‘yandottes $150 per 15, all reared on separate farms 
M. 8 Hershey, Hershey, Pa Brook View Stock Farms, R. F. D0. No. 3, Pulaski, N.Y. 
SHEEP BREEDERS RHODE R E D S SINGLE 
ISLAND COMB 
SS 0,» 7Féviwqyrrrgg9gggg AAA Excellent layers, healthy, fine color Try 15 ae $1. 
100 $6. Circular free Write. W. BUCK, Naples. mY 


illmore 


ARMS 


are offering from their flock of 


DORSET HORNED SHEEP 


a few extra good two and three-year-old rams 
and a number of yearlings. and can supply 
good show flock We are now ready to book 
orders for any of these sires, for spring de- 
livery Can supply small flocks of ewes at 
various ages Prices reasonable. For further 
Particulars, address 


C. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 
Bensingea, Vv 
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BDBR.D.K) 
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HEART’S SLIGHT wren se 
Dorsets and sie" f° 


orders for 191 
W FLOCKS 
Ale have breed- 


Southdowns 


the last Chicago “International” we Stock p--1 first 
prize i, American Bred Southdown Classes, all on 
sheep, bred and raised by ourselves. W. & Miner, Chasy,N ¥ 








SHROPSHIRE SHEEP AND 
HAMPSHIRE SWINE jJouicttoce 


young stock 
of both sexes for sale. We have some fine belted pigs 
and some large, well-shaped yearling rams 


ARTHUR S. DAVIS. CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and Rams for founda- 
tion stock, also fitted flocks for State Fairs—it pays 
to buy the best Send for catalogue 


Henry L Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Center. N. ¥ 








Mohegan Farm Pure-Bred Chix 


and hatching eggs ite Leghorns only. 6000 egg 

incubator now running “safe deliveries guaranteed. 

Standard prices 

CHAS. BAKER, Prop - Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 
1 hour from Grand Central Station 





BABY, GOLD, DOLLARS 


from monster Futian, dretee weighing eleven Ibs., ducks 

nine. No larger in rica. BARkRON cockereis head 

my flocks of ckoff White Leghorns Buff and Black 
“Bicilian Buttercu 


Giant Toulouse geese, the 
bird Theveabeatinie s ou. It will save you dollars 
chicks. C. VANALSTINE, DEMSTER, NT 








1000 superior chicks 
and ducklings 
hatched daily 17_ varieties, Leghorns, 
Rocks, Wyandottes, keds, Runners, Pekins; 
i and Italian Bees and Queens Order early 

Bighth season Catalog and price list 
feee. The Deroy Taylor Co., Box A, Newark, N. Y. 













THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
Best genera] purpose fowl. Heavy winter layers 
White Orpington eggs nd baby a ks Quality right. 
Prices reasonable. A SQUARE DEAL guarantors 
W. R. Stevens, Lyons, N. ¥. 


Catalog free Route 15, 





MOYER’'S S. C. W LEGHORNS 
eses $5 per 100. 500 $20 
$40 Fawn Indian Runner 
eggs 1l0c each. ducklings 25c each 
cular fre. GRANT MOYER, 


263-egg strain, 
Chicks $10 per 100. 500 
ducks, 203-egg etrain, 
$20 per 100. Cir- 
FT PLAIN, N. ¥. 





gees. i. $1, 40 $2 Theroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 

t Brahmas, Brown, White and Buff Leghorns, 
Breck eer Silver Spangled Hamburgs 
ties. Houdans, White Orpingtons. 13 $1 50, 
Catalogue. 3iet year. S. K. MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Hatching eggs $5 per 100. Day-old chicks, April $12 
per 100, May $10 per 100. Delivery’ guaranteed 
GEO. FROST Levanna, Cayuga Co., New York 






















1IONIA GIRL 
















1 have started more breeders on te reat © ee 
than any men living I have the en oe 
herd in the U S Every one an earl veloper, Ln 
for the market at six months old. want to place one 
hog in each com munity to eoveeiiee my herd. Write 
for my plan, “‘How to Make Mone’ = He 
a. a ENJAMIN, R M4, D, MICH 











O.-£..C, PIGS 


cially fine lot of 
‘on strain. The kind 
CINCINNATUS, N. ¥. 


Now ready for shi 
young boars. Quality A-1. 
that pleases. F. C. WHITE, 








Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 


Best strains, prices right. No stock for sale at pres- 
ent Booking orders for spring delivery 


EUGENE P ROGERS WAYVILIZ, N. ¥. 


OLLINS' JERSEY RED 


the best 





Our Neighborhood Sales Pian 
gives you finest Jersey Reds— 
“the perfect profit pigs” -at 
Get 


x\ cost of common stock 
catalog. It is free. } 


375 lbs.in 
We Beale lshtaee 





BERKSHIRE 
March and April Pigs 


comprising the blood of Champt 
~s Longfellow, Berrytown Duke Milgh wood Duke. 
2.00. 


Sows $15.00, boars $12 
ELKTON FARM, ELKTON, MD. 


Penshurst 


Be kshi 
Prize winners of size and quality. Good 
stock of all ages for saie. Several ex- 
cellent boars, ready for service. Ayr- 
shires and Jerseys. All heavy producers, 
PENSHURST FARM, NARBERTH, PA: 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Selected animals, all ages, for sale We have the 
large Berkshires with extreme length, and our herd 
is noted for the prolificacy of its sows. 


H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, - DUNDEB, N. ¥. 


Berkshires S soa of yt a OF 


50th and Lee b ing. By an =ading 3 
ae and Han dsome Lee boar; 1 bred gilt. 
H. 8. TILBURY Rt 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥. 


BERKSHIRES 


March and April pigs. An extra good lot, best of breeding. 
Also one gilt bred May farrow. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. ¥ 


Yarmouth Farm Chesters 


April farrow, growthy and prolific. Also Poland-Chinas. 
ROLLO YOUNG, BR. D. 4, Coatesville, Chester Co., a 


WILLIAM BAHE & $0 
ONONDAGA HILL STOCK FARM 
Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth. ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y¥. 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes,Oxford,N.Y. 





























on and 


sired by grand cham: 
ion rs at 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs reserve champ: 

° Va., Pa. and N. J 
pea s big fairs in Ohio, Pa., N. 
N. C 


R. B. MARTIN, - Waldeck, W. Va. 





WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


Prices Reasonabl 


Both 
WwW. B BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 





eady for service, all — 
Duroc Boars 33° {ode dt 
the big, easy feeders. Sired by Golden Mode and Cole 
Pilot wonder 2d. Stock all registered and imm 
C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., Box E, Pleasantville, 0. 





NIAGARA .STOCK FARM 


Southdown Sheep 
J. C. DUNCAN, Mar. LEWISTON, N. Y. 


s ° Pure-bred_ chickens, ducks. 

60 Varieties e, turkeys, guineas an 
Beig.Hares.Choice stock ‘or sale at ———_ prices. 
Eggs for hatching. 60 page itl and descriptive 
free. H.A. Souder, BoxG, Sellersville, Pe 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
QQ WW. 7 FE=FE£=£2NndnttKngwg 


Make Money 


Buy a pure bred draft 
stud colt and two fillies 
Stallion would,sell in two 
years for enough to pay 
first cost of the three. 
Your fillies should drop 
two co'ts by him; the four maturing 
at $2,900 and costing you practically 

nothing. Or, if you Fase sta'lion he 
will mature at fancy price and breed 
for you a big and steady income 
Make money. We will help you. Write 
today. ADIRONDACK FARMS, 
30 Maple Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


SS SSS SSS MAMA ASSASSINS 
Choice Shetland 3% s"2., 2. 


poms roc pigs oie first we Lye  , voy —~- 
lie pups from imported prize in. jogs 
wants and write to day. F. ART, Espyville. Pa. 


$3000 Percheron Stallion #534 ce 88 


Mohegan Farm, Mohegan Lake, N.Y. Chas. 
Prop. Chou from Grand Ctrl a. Now Fork Gi 


: 























THOROUGHBRED 5S. C. BROWN 
AND WHITE LEGHORNS 


Eges $3.50 per 199. or 75c per 15 Also Rowen cn 
eggs M. F. BOLT, - CINCINNATUS, Y 





Congo Farm Durocs [28",2853 


the breed in m nets: on rices on the big 
kind. not ak: immuned * ie Beata 


Veter " Recbk Ww. Dunlap, Box 5, 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. | 
ie 





boar pigs, superior quality, fair p= es gp 
what you pay, but what you get a venta 
3. G. CURTIS Box 272 ESTER, N. ¥. 





BABY CHICKS 
ac? R& S CRI Reds, Barred Rocks, 
rong 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


livable, from pure-bred pu. free-range | Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
WESLEY GHINSELID “rented, opus, x.y | SAMUBL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O, 





KNAPP-WYCKOFF 5S. C. W. 
LEGHORNS Farm raised Milk fed Utility 


steck. Day-old chicks and eggs 
Catalogue free. F. M. DAVIS, R D. No.1, Cincinnatus, N.Y 





IGEONS for Profit. I will show you where I have 
made a net profit of %+ annually on raising Pigeons 

Ton minates" care a po oe. For = le, English Homers 

Carneaux, show Write for circular 





and prices. A. D. R. BROWN, "Whitestone, N. Y- 
Brown Leghorns sina: Gon: 


Exhibition and utility, the farmer's uine: large birds, 
good winter layers. reasonable prices for Sock, cats 
and chicks. Satisfaction guaranteed. § Circula 

WARD W. DASEY, - RD. DEL. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


Guernsey Bull Calves 


From imported stock only. Best of breeding. Prices low. 
ELMVIEW FARMS, 333 Connell Bidg, Scranton, Pa, 


HOLSTEINS 


Bull Calves ES a ee ee NEWTON, 


HARRY MASON KNOX 


Send for my BULL LIST before buying elsewhere. Rich 
breeding, low prices, good individuals 
guaranteed. DEPT. C., CANTON, N. ¥. 














SILVER CAMPINES, 


WHITE ORPINGTONS, ANCONAS 
Prize stock. Extraordin layers. Eggs, Chicks. 
ALGONQUIN FARMS, BR. F.D.1, Amesbury, Mase. 





JERSEYS tie, ice, ites. 


They keep it up. 


American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 W. 23d St., New You® 











“RAG APPLE. KORNDYKE. 


nimarstere 


To eo room for increase sell until 

Dotice, yound registered HF F, Bull 

grandsons of Poa eatipe Saratean, M slesdes han: 
aide Colewsonie P 


ine 


Count at one-hal value Value Price Hage’ 


Registered H. F. cows, $175 per head and 

upward. Registered Service Bulls, $150 
ore er ee HIE TBA OD My 7 bow Bn moe g Grade H. F. Cows. $85 per 

oer —_ eieetneenemneineed Se a a 

ie a: of their cows to a Sond for Free Civeular Today 


SFAR FARMS 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK 











Dept. G 








The greatest young sire of the breed. No other sire by 
King of the Pontiaes has as great a year record dam, We 








Box 115, Brattleboro, V1. 























“Cut down your feed bill and in- 
er as \ aces check by keeping 
Write for free literature. 


GUERNSEY CLUB 
Peterboro, 





N. H. 

















offer some very richly bred, heavy producing A. R. O. cows 
nd heifers in calf to him, Our folders just off the press 50. i : 
oive Tull description and prices.” SEND SOR ONS, siso || L90—High-Grade Holsteins—150 
to freshen within 6 days. an cows ‘ 
E. H. KNAPP & SON ° young, extra large and in 
We Tuberculin Test 
Beiter ceive week old ated, and aboard cars, 
- eraahird Catile 
FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD | |vwsromticiicin “hewn 
Telephone from foe buvers met 4. F. 2 <@ 9 
Offers sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large ated 
son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 \bs.- butter in 7 days and 156.92 Ibs. . in 
30 days. Only a few.sons of Pontiac agp ke on hand, and this is the last. 
x Offers fi Je at ble prices Kolstein- 
If you want a great producing Sota be ull, secure'a son of Pontiac Korn free to cole st menconatie Stems Reletetn 
dams of fine breeding, and sired by Briar Butter 
DeKol 24's moo Boy 3d, Hengerveld DeKo) ; 
Pontiac ; three of the great sires of tle 
breed. Sires of “ie * R. O. daughters. Send for 


for a list of young bulls. red to freshen nest 
FABIUS, N. Y. || Angustand Se 
Sung stock. All ag 
official records. Also cows in calf io Rag Apple Korndyke Sth, a 
Briar Hill Stock Farm 
dyke to head your herd. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 
Boy Korndyke 64786. He combines the blood | of 
pedigree aud photo. . W. Scott, Granville, N.Y 





HOLSTEMRNS-THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. Y, 
EAST RIVER 


Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


50 cows, just fresh, milking 40 to 65 
bs. per day. 35 cows due to calve this 
month andnext. 35 cows served to calve 
this fall, all bred to a registered bull. 
These cows will suit the man that is 
looking for high-class dairy cows. be a 
producers, good = and well mar 
Visit the EAST RIVER HOLSTHINS 
when in need of first-class dairy cows. 
Stay and see them milked. 


We Tuberculin Test 


Registered Bull Calves and service bulls 
always on hand. Bell phone No. 14F5 


John B. Webster, Dept. O, Cortland,N.Y. 























Crestmont Farms 


Calf last advertised is sold. Now we offer a beauty, 
% white, straight and square, weight at birth (Jan. 
29) 115 Ibs. Sire’s dam 28.96 Ibs., full sister 3).95 
Ibs. Dam has 16 Ibe. as jr. 2 yr. old, is very large, 
handsome; granddaughier of Korndyke Butter Boy and 
De Kol Butter Boy Prince. Price $100 f. o. b. cars here. 


H. C. Gates - Canton, Pennsylvania 





Langwater 


GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of 7Zyfe-and Production 


all ages, sons and daughters of Judge Hengerveld 
De Kol and Spring Farm Pontiac Cornucopia, 
3 Aiton A B. O. dams. Farmer's price. 


GEO, R. HILL TOWANDA, PA. 


i. A Pontiac Bull Calf “iad bere 

















GRADE HOLSTEIN. 


HEIFERS 


75 high-grade, nicely marked heifers, ranging i 
age from 1 to-2 years old, Also 50 young co\ 
bred to fresher in August and September. 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. | 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 


“North Easton, Mass. 
F. L. Ames, Owner W. EB. Hepburn, Supt. 


bred in producing lines 

sired by Pres. Harts- 

horn’s famous sire, King 

Colantha Clothilde No. 

60403. the t 

producing cow, Anna Senora Paul 2d No. "80157 (26.76 
bs. m of Anna Walker 
in 7 days, also the 

dam of Antoinette Pietertie Paul No. 171258, 20.95 


ag a two-year-old. This bull cannot help but trans- 
mit his high producing qualities 














co 
have 13 daughters over 30 Ibs. each. 

more black than white, activo, 
straight, deup chat chest, wide sprung ribs. First 
fio gets him. F. C. Biggs, Trumansburg, N.Y 


F100 High Grade Hol- 
ein Heifers 1 yr. old 


h grade ‘Holstein heifers two 
ry ad A few good Stock Bulls. 
E. J. BOWDISH, Phone 418, Cortland, N. Y. 














One month old up, 
nearly white, sired by 
a bull who 


Holstein sired by 


Bull Calves ‘verse ove: 
Jersey Cattle a7 Sore, from A. R. O. dams. =. -# own 


Young Bulls for Sale OL BERT, LAKE, NEW YORK 
FERTILAND FARMS 
Tanner & Tooke Hemilton, N. Y. | C. F. MUNZ, Mgr. MERCER, PA. 


HIGH GRapE| Dulls Young Bulls 


AOO H oO ] Ss t el ns Sired by the deusnint bull of rates | Rag Apple 


Reraduhe, and Fairview Johanna Korndyke. 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 
igh-Grade Heifer Calves | DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
Large, well- bred ‘sn nicely marked cows | MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 
which are heavy producers. Some fresh . fe: | 
and others due within sixty days. All : 


tuberculin tested. We invite you to come 250 Head must be sold 


to Cortland and look our stock over. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. ¥. cc: tap. 3, S008. eenetetind ok Ges “enne, cles 
springers and 2-year-old heifers, mostly high-grade 


Holsteins. Come and see them. Don’t wait to write, 
erse ull Al F as they must be sold at once. Prices $50 to $75 
for fresh and close-up cows. 


for sale. Sire, Torono No. | J. R. FROST, Munneville, N. Y. 


Pogis Hood Farm 
133399; dam, Lorne’s Juno No. oseeis This or gave 
BARGAINS I IN BULL CALVES 


Ibs. of milk in one day testing, 5.8 
cows have milk records in the past year of Ee Pear ter dee petler Ce oy 
Born in Sept., Oct. and Nov. Sired by such sires as 
wee Hengerveld De. Kol, Ki Pontine Netherland, 


and 8000 to 14, sose Ibs. Leif ag 4 is ne sired by the above named bull. Address 
in tested an swerente to be perfect | WILLIAM BERRY, Valley View Farm, De Lancey, N.Y. clan 
in every particular Ra SS RS 


V. D. ROBINSON, EDMESTON, N. Y King Pontiac Johanna chance to buy your future Sovd-aie at yaar own price and 


WILLOW Brook STock FARM 
Registered 





























ALTA CREST FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


STOCK OF ALL AGES 


ARTHUR H. SAGENDORPH 


SPENCER, MASSACHUSETTS 



































ONE HUNDRED HIGH-GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


ing in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and heavy producers. These 


pounenten fet sale sired by Sir Segis Korn- 
12, whose et ten Regu that 
have averaged 1 17.39 by butter in seven 
Everything tuberculin tested. 


- ADAMS, N. ¥. 


ae ‘Lakeside Herd 


of the Pontiacs, Model 
itter 


eae ig 





os GO a aes oe oe a 








him to su’ if. Write for and nee 
. A. STANTO & SON, NEW W TOCK Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 








NO. 64761 
as nearly as 


r Write for 
fe what you prefer. 


oe nA. POWELL, $61 W. Genesee St., Syracuse,..N. ¥. 








_ RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


Sta aS a, eet 


Country Life Farm 


offers for sale a ert Ay Holstein bull, bere = 

26, 1913, who is about ready for service. is 

ked and ‘vel grown. Sired by ‘artis. De 

d sire’s dam average 

er in 7 days. 

id record 12.91 Ibs. but- 

First check for $75 gets him with all 
papers f. o. b. cars here. 


H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 

















Pioneer Farm 


bulls from dams with 
official oan ie and butter records. 
lerd EDWIN K. K, MUNRO 


A BULL CALF ae SALE AT $60, more white 
$han dines, raight, nicely built, nicely marked. “His 
is a hoary mem of _ 


r given 7 
two freshening Gaines Nhe is is 
ka and De Kol families. The sire 
2 Tb. yaa gi ata Thelma Copia 
sired by Sir 





be 
out of a 36 Ib. iter of Pontiac 
nenrnt dame of the Elf average grar 


days. F. A. LAWRENCE, V ernon, NY, » # 





cum Of two huuseead ane Alte dtee 
o. hundred an y. dollars. 
Registered, transferred and crat 

All good individuals. oe} 





W. H. MACE, - = 


Cortland, N. % 


D offer twoi well-bred and marked heifer 





Sire: King of the Pontiacs 
Dam: >= Hengerveld De Kol | m 


For pedigree and service fee address 
J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


SERVICE BULLS 
From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, WEEDSPORT, N.Y. 


TheOQakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L, Brockway, Prop., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


The Merry Month of May 


is @ good time to think about getting some 


Good Holsteins|= 


for they will add to the profits of your dairy. You 
Se Pe mech et ee eee, 














A little more black than white. 
is Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th. Dam and 
oe average 32.57 Ibs. butter in 7 days. [am 
7.19 Ibs. butter in 7 days as junior three-year- 

ala. he is now milking 50 Ibs. a day. Price $80 
B. West Winfield. 
b. W, MORRIS & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 
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Mammoth Bronze Tur kevs 
SALE—Three Choice Bred ae CALVES 





Eee be 3, Tels ume a 
er’s Sale of Registered 
Bors EIN FRIESIAN Cattle 


Friday. June 12, a Foo tesmrom nan on Grounds 
to 100 pend by ing balle and 


fon Boao 


HOLSTEINS. CALVES AND YEARLINGS 
calves $15 each, and express paid 


Holstein. 
4 of 5. Bulls game price. $0 high-grade years 
lings $85 each 5 ones ed yearling ‘bul, $15 = oar 
Resiatered cor cows i stock, an 7 
REAGAN. Bkos. TULLY, N. Y 
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Homesick 
WILL P. SNYDER 
the sights and the sounds 
mells, 
And the grip of the city’s heat, 
I want to go back to the up-state hills, 
To my home on the hill-side street. 


I’m sick of 
and s 


I want to go back where the houses 
stand, 
Far apart, with the woods behind, 
Where the restful greens of the trees 

and vines 
Lend their peace to my heart and 
mind. 


I want to go back where the roses run 
And riot o'er lattice and wall, 

And the spicy odors of spruce and pine 
Settle down from trees sky-tall. 


I want to go where the things God made 
Are the same as I used to see, 
And I want to hear the glad songs of 
b 


rds, 
And the hum of the honey-bee. 


I want to lie down on my attic bed, 
Andperhaps while I'm there ’twillrain, 
And I'll hear once more the dance of the 


drops 
And their’ splash on the window-pane. 


But what most of all I just long to see, 
Is my dear old mother's giad face, 
And to hear her call me her boy once 


more, 
And be held in her fond embrace. 


So I'll start today for the up-state hills, 
To my home on the hill-side street, 
For I'm sick of the Bights and the sounds 

and smells, 
And the grip of the city’s heat. 


Washing on Tuesday 


A CONTENTED HOUSEWIFE 

As our family varies so much in 
number and we have our share of the 
unexpected events in our household I 
cannot always do things by rule, for 
I prefer to try to be a homemaker 
rather than merely a housekeeper. 
I think, however, everyone should 
have a system and live up to it as 
nearly as possible. 

In cold weather on Mondays and 
Thursday most of the week's baking 
is done. In warm weather i prefer to 
do a little each morning except Tues- 
day° morning, which I set aside for 
washing. 

I put the clothes to soak Monday 
night, then with only the necessary 
chores to.do Tuesday morning. the 
washing is out of the way in good sea- 
son to gét, as carefully a planned din- 





ner as we have any other day and I 
am not nearly as tired as though I 
tried to crowd this often dreaded task 
into Monday with its extra righting 
around after the relaxation of Sunday. 

The clothes are folded ready for 
ironing either Tuesday night or 
Wednesday morning while I am wait- 
ing for the men to come to breakfast. 
In cold weather the ironing is all out 
of the way Wednesday forenoon. In 
summer when there is twice as much 
particular ironing to be done, I do 
what I have time for before preparing 
dinner and the rest is done after sup- 
per or the next morning. In summer 
I use a gasoiine iron so it makes 
little difference about keeping a fire. 

Most farmers’ wives have to have 
plenty of hot water for the morning 
work and a hot fire to prepare the 
mid-day dinner, therefore it seems 
to me it is quite a waste of fuel not 
to get all the good of this fire possible; 
and besides how dragged out one feels 
to work in a hot kitchen all the after- 
noon. Friday morning the living room 
and bedroom are cleaned and Satur- 
day morning the dining room and 
kitchen. With this arrangement the 
house is always respeetably clean and 
food enough cooked for the unex- 
pected quests. 

The afternoons are spent in mend- 
ing and sewing, for I am one of those 
many housewives who must be a “‘jack- 
at-all-trades.” We as a family are 
particularly fond of vegetables and 
I find it takes a good bit of the fore- 
noon to shell a mess of peas, or pre- 
pare string beans and such things, so 
I nearly always do these things out on 
the porch in the long summer even- 
ings. If put in-a cool place overnight 
they do not wilt and are ready for the 
kettle a minute’s notice. 

With a well-organized house and a 
little careful planning I think most 
of us can find them to refresh our per- 
sonal appearance (and our minds also) 
at least three hundred days out of the 
three hundred and sixty-five of each 
year. 
warm for calling, a shady porch with 
a bit of fancywork or some of the 
latest numbers from our magazine 
club, is the most desirable place I can 
find after a busy morning in the 
kitchen. 

Housekeeping and homemaking 
are certainly more carefully studied 
each year and it seems to me the day 
is coming when we will hear very littl+- 
about the drudgery of farm life. 


When the afternoons are too. 


wv Se 


; Pr Ea 
tem, — 
With a Family of Ten 

- MRS ¥. Lh 

Recently I saw in the columns a 
letter asking if anyone had a good 
plan of doing their work in the least 
time and easiest way. My family is 
ten in all. The oldest is eleven and 
a girl. There are four boys and three 
girls. I do all my own work except- 
ing what small chores children of 
that age can do. I make everything 
for myself and children except such 
things which necessarily must be 
bought. 

On Monday I try to do the family 
washing, getting an early start. I 
do the housework while the water 
heats. As soon as the children are 
off to school I begin my washing, 
using a naphtha soap and a washing 
machine. I have two wringers. One 
that is well worn remains on the 
washer and a good one on the rinsing 
bench. I fold all my clothes in such 
a way as to do away with half the 
labor of ironing. When once folded 
they are wrung just as nearly dry as 
Possible. 

As a rule, they dry in a day in 
winter, and in summer, when I put 
the colored ones out my white pieces 
are dry. BY wringng dry and fold- 
ing, Tuesday's work is half done. In 
the evenings Ix read, sew, or make 
some kind of fancywork. 

Tuesday, I iron the clothes and 
mend. Some pieces are mended as 
soon as soiled to prevent further tear- 
ing in the wash, 

Wednesday, I put away the aired 
clothes and have time for sewing, or 
fancywork. I do quite a little fancy- 
work, crochet, tatting, knitting, some 
simple embroidery and drawnwork. 

Thursday is generally a sewing day. 
If I have any amount of sewing to do, 
as for spring or fall, I cut everything 
out, then baste the pieces that re- 
quire basting, and I can sew up in no 
time an astonishing amount of 
clothes. 

Friday is usually a genera] clean- 
ing up day throughout the house. I 
expect to get a vacuum sweeper to 
help out. My way is to have tools to 
work with and less fine clothes and 
furnishings. My children's clothes 
and mine are neat,*but not overdone. 
Not style, but warmth and quality are 
looked for. 

Saturday is baking for over Sun- 
day, mopping, and getting ready for 
Sunday. I mop twice a week, at least, 
for in the country it is necessary. You 
doubtless have noticed that I have 
no special day to bake. I do this 
while I get the principal meal, as I 
have a better fire. It does not re- 
quire much extra labor. Everything 
is fresh and is eaten with greater rel- 
ish and less is wasted. 

Sunday is a day of rest from real 
work, except meals. I always give 


meals on Sunday at a 


prevea= 
e of headache and indigestien from 


waiting so long. A part of the day is 
Spent in teaching the children :¢o 
of the vital truths of Christianity: Re- 
ligion is best taken when young. 
When people grow older they gome- 
times get slack in that line, with very 
little effort as'a rule. Then what 
time is left is used to write, or to 
read some good magazine. 

That is my way of spending the 
week. I was not a farmer's daugh- 
ter, so have had much to learn of 
life in the country. But it is the 
country for me and mine. It is quiet 
and peaceful; too much noise and 
mischief in town. 


I enjoyed the last story of the life - 


on the home place. I had an encoun- 
ter in my first housekeeping of that 
sort. 


Modern Kitchen Efficiency 


Modern kitchen efficiency to save 
work, add to comfort and reduce ex- 
penses in_the home, has created an 
ever-increasing demand for labor-sav- 
ing devices, such as kitchen cabinets, 
vacuum cleaners, improved oil and 
gasoline stoves, washing machines and 
various other articles which will lessen 
the housewives’ labor—heavy at best. 

As the kitchen is the center of the 
home, it should be one of the first 
places to receive attention, One of 
the first steps usually advocated is re- 
ducing the size of it, thus saving tho 
woman who works in it hundreds of 
steps every day. With a kitchen cabi- 
net near the stove a meal can be 
cooked or the baking done without 
waste of steps. 

The big kitchens of our grandmoth- 
ers were necessary because many more 
household activities were carried on 
there than in the present ones. The 
cld-fashioned housewife particularly 
needed a roomy kitchen in the summer 
when the coal or wood range made a 
small-one insufferable. Many a wom- 
an, even if not actually overcome by 
the heat, has found eating a meal im- 
possible after preparing it in a hot 
kitchen. The gas, gasoline and kero- 
sene stoves have changed all this, It 
is possible with them, even on a hot 
day, to prepare a meal with little dis- 
comfort; no greater boon has been 
given to the housewife. The new va- 
porizing gasoline and oil stoves are 
convenient, cleanly and cheap to oper- 
ate, so it is possible for the country 
housewife to enjoy the comfort of a 
cool kitchen as well as her city sister, 

The sink or table where the dishes 
are washed should be on the side of 
the kitchen nearest the dining room, 
so no extra steps need be taken bring- 
ing the dishes to and fro, 

A porch screened in and covered 
with a leaf vine for shade ig 
a fine addition to the kitchen, as 
much of the work chn be done out 
there in comfort. 











Mystery of the Old Tower—lIll 


ON could plainly hear the man 
D with the lantern as he quickly 

turned to descend the stairway. 
Again’ and again he tried to open the 
door, but it would not yield. 

Then’ he grasped the truth: The 
outer door had a spring lock and the 
knob or latch was missing from the 
inside. 

Finding himself a prisoner in the old 
tower, Don groped his way aimlessly 
across the narrow dark passage. He 
had just resolved to stay there and ex- 
plain his presence to the man, when a 
dim streak of light stealing under the 
crack of the door guided him to the 
little room beyond. 

He could hear the man swearing 
angrily from the landing directly above 
his head: Don suddenly decided that 
he did not wish to encounter him in 
such a mood, so he pushed the door 
Open and entered a dimly lighted 
apartment. Don saw at once the source 
of the hazy light, It came from a small 
aerosene lamp, whose glow was smoth- 
ered behind a box in the corner. The 
sickly beams revealed a small window 
at one end of the room, 

Hurrying to the window, Don 
tugged vigorously to raise it, but it 
would not budge. Several large spikes 
held it fast. The man still swearing 
fiercely was descending the last flight 
of stairs. Don looked about helplessly 
for some means of escape. Then 
scarcely realizing why he did so, he 
threw himself on the floor behind some 
barrels and waited. 

He heard the man fumbling at the 
outer door and trying vainly to reopen 
it. Then as he turned toward the room, 
where Don lay concealed, he mut- 


tered: 

“It’s an ill wind that don’t blow 
Somebody good.” 

The man put the lantern in the 


closet and began stirring about among 
some packages stored on a shelf. From 
around the bulging side of a barrel, 
Don watched -the stranger’s move- 
ments, . 

Presently he saw him place the 
Packages on a small table not far from 
the half-hidden lamp. Then seating 
himself on a stool he removed the con- 
tents. of the paper bags, producing 


8 ae eeithed a 
e 
pull at a fla bottle 











which he drew from an inside pocket 
of his coat. Then he arose, lit another 
cigaret and began pacing nervously 
back and forth across the floor. 

After what seemed an interminably 
long time to Don, crouched 
back of the barrels, above the monot- 
onous drip, drip of the rain outside he 
caught distinctly the sound of foot- 
steps approaching the tower, Instant- 
ly the man was alert, listening with 
ense attention, while Don saw his right 
hand grasp a revolver protruding from 
his hip pocket, Stealthily he went in- 
to the passage and when the steps 
paused outside, he challenged: 

“That you, Guzeman?” 

“It ain't nobody else,” 
voice from outside. 


The Mexican Opals 


Satisfied of the identity of his caller, 
the man fished his keys from his 
pocket and after considerable fum- 
bling with the lock succeeded in open- 
ing the door. 

“That blame door gets harder and 
harder to unlock,” he scolded, as 
Guzemar strode past him into the 
tower. “The wind blew it shut while 
I was signaling.” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for your signals 
I’a sure missed the Point in this beast- 
ly darkness,” said Guzeman, entering 
the room and leaving a watery trail 
behind him from his dripping gar- 
ments. “The sea’s rough, and the boat 
was hard to guide.” 

“You look like a drowned rat,’”’ com- 
mented the other, leaving the door 
slightly ajar. 

“Better shut. that door,” advised 
Guzeman, watching his companion 
place the stone to prevent the door 
from slamming shut again. “You can’t 
tell who might be prowling about on 


returned a 


tne Jopoay’ to. prowl about such 
“No 's going ¥ 
weather as this,”’ objected the other. 


“The. air in here’s.stuffy, smells like a 





n 


bat's roost. I want a little fresh air.” 

“Well, keep vou. gun handy.” cau- 
tioned Guzeman, hungrily eying the 
seatttered remnants of the repast on 
the table. “Gee! I'm as hungry as a 
coyote on a protracted fast.’’ 

Don peering from behind the barre! 
saw that the speaker was a_ short, 
stockily built man of about thirty-five. 
As he removed a soaked overcoat and 
a sloppy sombrero, the boy could see 
that Guzeman was very dark, with 
small, shifting black eyes. Stripped of 
his protecting garments he stood re- 
vealed in a dress of rich Mexican trou- 
sers and jacket. 

“I expected you last night and kept 
the signals going to show you I was 
waiting,” remarked the other. ‘““‘What 
delayed you?” 

Guzeman seated himself at the table 
and began eating the fragments with 
undisguised greed before he replied. 

“I was stopped on the border by 
some suspicious officers,” he began to 
explain between large mouthfuls of 
crackers and cheese. “They doubted 
my story that I was a Spanish rancher 
livi.g in California, so they took me to 
T Juata.” 

“To Tia Juana?” repeated his com- 
panion in surprise.’ 

“Yes,” said Guzeman, “and I'll tell 
you, Bender, if luck hadn’t been on my 
side the jig would have been all up 
with me.” 

“How did you get away?” 

“My friend Pablo Nadez saw me 
brought in and came to my rescue. 
Pablo has some influence, although he 
will lie like Ananias for fifty cents 
Mex. He satisfied the officers as to my 
identity, and I was permitted to go on 
my way. Pablo had some good ponies 
and he helped me across the border.” 
~ “& close shave this trip, Guzeman,” 
observed Bender. “Pablo is a friend 
that is worth having. Got the goods?” 

“Sure thing, Right on me pusson,” 
he answered in a stage voice, leaning 





gt %! 


back and tapping his chest with a rind 
of the cheese. 

Don's eyes sparkled as he watched 
Guzeman take a pocket knife and 
break a stitch here and there in the 
wide, heavy silver braid that embroid- 
ered his gay jacket. 

{To Be Continued.] 


Missing Words Contest 


The awards in the missing words 
contest are as follows: 

First prize, $1, Irene Waldo, N H. 

Second prize, 50 cents, Walter Fad- 
den, Vt 

Third prize, 
Oregon. 

Fourth prize, 


man. N Y 
Fifth prize, @5 cents, Delia A. Sweet, 
rc 


Sixth prize, 25 cents, Lola Clark, Il. 

Below is the correct solution: 

The other day we were sitting 
aroynd the fire telling fairy stories 
in which my niece and nephew were 
very much interested. The next 
morning at breakfast my niece said 





25 cents, Gladys Nosler, 
25 cents, Pauline Red- 


. she had a very odd dream last night, 


it was so vivid that she was quite sure 
it could not have been a dream, but 
of course it must have been. 
dreamed a fairy came to her and her 
brother while they were sitting out 
on the veranda and told them that 
each one could wish for five things 
which they wanted most. It must 
not be money, but must be articles of 
some kind and each one would ré- 
ceive their five wishes. She said she 
told the fairy that she would like for 
the first thing a ring, for the second 
thing a piano, for the third thing a 
book, 
and for the fifth thing a doll. Thea 
the fairy turned to brother and said, - 
“Well, what do you want?” He said, 
“Well, I want a gun, for the second 
thing I want a watch, for the third 
a bicycle, for the fourth I want 4 
pony and for the fifth thing I want 
a wagon.” 





I find your home and house 
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there is always something of v 
the home and busy mother. 
is of more value than the 
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THE FURNACE OF 
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Mining Days in Nevada 
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A Tale of the Gold 























The Furnace of Gold—-IX 


cCOPPET nodied, narrov- 
ing his eyes. “A good dog 
could smell’ their. luck 
from here.” ‘“‘But do you 
know where it lies—their 
“s. claim?” insisted Bostwick 
“tignificantly, “That’s the point I’m 
Making at present.’’ 
“It’s just this side of the reservation, 
- from what I hear,” replied the gam- 
pee “but if there’s nothing on the res- 
* @rvation even near the ‘Laughing 
Water’ ground 
Bostwick interrupted. impatiently: 
° t's the matter with the ‘Laugh- 
Ang Water’ being on the reservation?” 
- MeCoppet was sharp but he failed to 
grasp his associate’s meaning. 
“But it ain’t” he said, “and no one 


Bostwick lowered his voice and 
ked- at the gambler peculiarly. 
“No one claims it yet!” 
MeCoppet threw away his Cigar and 
k out a new one. 
“Well? Come on. I bite. What's 
ee answer?” 
' . Bostwick leaned back in his chair. 
“Suppose an accredited surveyor 
ae tend fwere to run out the reservation line— 
\ ‘the line yd the ‘Laughing Water’ 
d.make an error of an inch 
at the farthest end. Suppose that inch, 
projected several miles, became about 
.*-@ thousand feet—wouldn’t the ‘Laugh- 
~. ing Water’ claim be discovered to be a 
of the Indian reservation?” 
eCoppet eyed him narrowly, in si- 
_ fence, for a moment. He had suddenly 
=. ', Soneeived a new estimate of the man 
“whe had come from New York. 
‘Bostwick again leaned forward, con- 
anuing : 
“No one will be aware of the facts 


“think of attempting to relocate the 
*~ “Laughing Water’ ground, lawfully, st 
o'clock on the morning of the rush. 

t we will be on hand, with the law 


. gion: of the property, on which—as it 
is reservation ground—the present oc- 
cupants are trespassing.” 
“MeCoppet heard nothing of what his 
friend was saying. All the possibili- 
; outlined had flashed through his 
ooege at Bostwick’s first intimation of 
tg plan, He was busy now with atf- 
ttales far ahead in the scheme. 
she “Cuiver, the government agent and 
“surveyor, is a dark one,” he mused 
aloud, half to himself,* “If only Law- 
tence, his deputy, was in his shoes—— 

Our frame-up sounds pretty tight, 
wick, but Culver may block us 
his damnable squareness.” 
very man has his price,” said 
wick, “—big and little. Fane, 
DAY. represents the government 

now 
cCoppet: replied with a question: 
ck, how much have you got?” 
flushed. ‘“‘Money? Oh, I 

n raise my share, I hope.’’ 

“You hope?’’ repeated the gambler. 
’t. your syndicate back of any 
you bs) with the money to see 

Patcioa right?” 

k was a trifle uneasy, The 
lieate’’ of which he had spoken 
ucentirely. comprised of Beth and 

, en he hoped presently 
He ‘had worked his 
le fiction of big financial 
chind him in the certainty of 
; tenga “ 

$ Of | ean Cail on thé money,” 
ae caja. “but Ree t.I may nee@ a day or so 
ok i Be ow much shall we re- 

,MeCoppet chewed his cigar reflec- 


| sure come bight we 
AN be 
d me to 
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thousand for me and thirty for you, 
for equal shares, I’ve got to do the 
work underground.” 

‘Perhaps I could handle what’s his 
name, Culver, myself,” objected Best-~ 
wick. “The fact that I'm a stranger 
here 4s 

“And what will you do if he re- 
fuses?’’ interrupted the gambler. “Will 
you still have an ace in your kahki?”’ 

Bostwick stared. 

“If he should refuse, and tell the 
owners——” 

“Right. Can you hdhdle it then?’’ 

Bostwick answered: “Can you?” 

“It’s my business to get back what 
I’ve lost—and a little bit more. You 
leave it to me. Keep away from Cul- 
ver, and bring me thirty thousand in 
the morning.”’ 

The Half-Breed Indian 


Bostwick was breathing hard, 
maintained a show of calm. 

“The morning’s a little bit soon for 
me to turn around. I'll bring it when 
I can.” 

McCoppet arose. 
ended. He added: 

“Have a drink?” 

“Ill wait,’ said Bostwick, “till we 
can drink a toast to the ‘Laughing 
Water’ claim.” 

McCoppet opened the door, waved 
Bostwick into the crowded gaming 
room, and was about to follow when 
his roving gaze'abruptly lighted on a 
figure in the place—a swarthy, half- 
breed Piute Indian, standing in front 
of the wheel and roulette layout, 

Quickly stepping back inside 


He 


The interview was 


the 


smaller apartment, the gambler pulled . 


down his hat. His face was the color 
of ashes. 

“So long. See you later,” he mur- 
mured, and he closed the door without 
a sound. 

Bostwick, wholly at a loss to under- 
stand his sudden dismissal, lingered 
for a moment only in the place, then 
made his way out to the street, and 


MOOI UO UU LeU eG LU LPL uCLLT 


This spurious document teemed with 
figures and assertions concerning a 
wonderful gold mine which Glenmore 
had virtually purchased. He needed 
sixty thousand dollars at once, how- 
ever, to complete his remarkable bar- 
gain. Only two days of his option re- 
mained and therefore delay would be 
tatal. He expected this letter to find 
his friend at Goldite and he felt as- 
sured he would not be denied this op- 
portunity of a lifetime to make a cer- 
tain fortune. He would, of course, 
appeal to Beth—with certainty of her 
help from the wealth bequeathed her 
by her uncle—but naturally she was 
too far away. 

Glenmore was unaware of the fact 
that his sister had come to the west. 
Bostwick overldoked no details of im- 
portance. Armed with this plausible 
missive, he went at once to Mrs-Dick’s 
and found that Beth was at home. 

Goldite to the eastern girl, who had 
found herself. practically abandoned 
for nearly a week, had proved to be a 
mixture of discomforts, excitements, 
and disturbing elements. Fascinated 
by the maelstrom of the mining-camp 
life, and unwilling to retreat from the 
scene until she should see her roving 
brother, and gratify at least a curiosity 
concerning Van, she nevertheless felt 
afraid to be there, not only on account 
of the roughness and uncertainty of 
the existence, but also because, despite 
herself, she had attracted undesirable 
attention. Moreover, the house was 
full of “gentlemen” lodgers, with three 
of whom Elsa was conducting most 
violent flirtations. 

There were few respectable women 
in the town. It was still too early for 
their advent. Beth had been annoyed 
past all endurance. There was no pos- 
sibility of even mild sociai, diversions; 
there was no one to visit. While the 
street could be described as perfectly 
safe, it was nevertheless an uncom- 
fortable place in which to walk. Bost- 
wick’s car had been recovered and 














The Popular Spring Game Both in the City and the Country 


went to the postoffice, where he found 
a letter from. Glenmore“Kent. Intent 
upon securing the needed funds from 
Beth with _the smallest possible delay, 
he dropped the letter, unread, in his 
pocket and headed for the house where 
Beth was living. He walked, however, 
no more than half a block before he 
altered his mind. Pausing for a mo- 
ment on the sidewalk, he turned on his 
heel and went briskly to his own 
apartments, 
unusual feat. 

First he read the letter from Kent. 
It was dated from the newest camp in 
the desert and was filled with glitter- 
ing generalities concerning riches 
about to be discovered. It urged him, 
in case he had arrived in Goldite, to 
hasten © southward forthwith—“and 
bring. a bunch of money.” Glenmore’'s 


letters always appealed for money—a’ 


fact oo which Bostwick had- remembered. 
The man sat down: at his table and 


*° etter to himself. With you 
pee for his mode], he made 


y closer forgery of the eti= 


where he performed an - 


brought into camp, but skilled as she 
was at the steering wheel, she had 
hardly desired or dared to take it out. 
Crime was frequent in the streets 
and . houses, Disturbing reports of 
marauding expeditions on the part of 
the convicts, still at large, came with 
insistent frequency. Altogether the 
week had been a trial to her nerves. 
It had also been a vexation. No man 
had a right, she told herself, to do and 
say the things that Van had said and 
done, Only to go off without so much 
as a little good-by and give no further 
sign. . She told herself she had a right 
to at least some sort of opportunity to 
tender her honest congratulations. She 
had heard of his claim—the ‘“‘Laugh- 
ing Water’’—and perhaps she wished 
to know how it chanced to have this 
particular name. 
reflections anént that woman who had 
tun to him: wildly, out in the. street, 
came mistily clouding the estimate she 
tried. to place-upon -his anaes me 
geht 


s chirography, and at_. fen 


Pe bottom, siened the young ee 


If certain disturbing 


- potently than ever. 
muck at he must ask. 


ties he had taken with her hands—on 
which memories still warmly burned. 

Wholly undecided as to what she 
would do if she could, and impatient 
with Bostwick for his sheer neglect in 
searching out her brother, she was 
thoroughly glad to see him today when 
he came so unannounced to the house. 

“Well, if you don’t look like a moun- 
taineer!’’ she said, as she met him in 
the dining room, which was likewise 
the parlor of the place... “Where in 
the world have you been, all this time” 
You haven’t comg back without 
Glen ?”’ 

He had gone away ostensibly to find 
her brother. F 

The Forged Letter 


“Well, the fact is he wasn’t where I 
went, after ali,” he said, “I hastened 
home, after all that trip, undertaken 
for nothing, and found a letter from 
him here. I’ve come at once to have 
an important taik.” 

“A letter?’’ she cried. ‘Let me see 
it—let me read it, ‘please. He’'s— 
where? He's well? He’s successfu!”” 

“Sit down,” answered Bostwick, 
taking a chair and placing his hat on 
the table. “‘There’s a good deal to say. 
But first, how have you been here, all 
alone?” 

“Oh—very well—I suppose,”’ she an- 
swered, restraining the natural resent- 
ment she felt at his patent neglect. 
“It isn’t exactly the place I’d choose to 
remain in, alone all the time.”’ 

“Poor little girl, I’ve been thinking 
of that,” he told her, reaching across 
the table to take her hands. “It’s wor- 
ried me, Beth, worried me greatly— 
your unprotected position, and all 
that.”’ 

“Oh, you needn’t worry.” She with- 
Grew her hands. Someway it seemed a 
sacrilege for him to touch them—it 
was not to be borne—she hardly knew 
why, or since when, “I want to know 
about Glen,’’ she added. “Never mind 
me.” 


“But I do mind,” he assured her. His 
hand was trembling. ‘“Béth, I—I can’t 
talk much—I mean romantic talk, and 
all that, but—well—lI’ve about con- 
cluded we ought to be married at once 
—for your sake—your protection—ani 
my peace of mind. I have thought 
about it ever since I left you here 
alone.” 

The brightness expressive of the 
gayety of her nature departed from 
her eyes. She looked fixedly at the 
man’s dark face, with its gray, deep- 
set, penetrative eyes, its bluish jaw, 
and knitted brows. It frightened her, 
someway, as it never had before. He 
ha“Z magnetized her always—some- 
times more than now, but his influence 
crept upon her subtly even here. 

“But I—I think I’d rather not—just 
yet,’ she faltered, crimsoning and 
dropping her gaze to the table, ‘You 
promised not to—to urge me again— 
at least till I’ve spoken to Glen.” 

“But I could not have Known—for- 
seen these conditions,’ he told her, 
leaning further toward her across the 
table. “Why shouldn't we be married 
now—at once? A six months’ engage- 
ment is certainly long enough, Your 
position here is—well—almost du- 
dbious, Your must see that. It isn't 
right of me—decent—not to make you 
iny wife immediately. I wish to do so 
-~—I wish it very much.” 

She arose, as if to wrench herself 
free from the spell he was casting up- 
on her. ; 

“I’m. all right—I’m quite all right,” 
she said. “I'd rather not—just now. 
There’s no one here who cares a penny 
who or what I am. If my position here 
is misunderstood—it can do no harm. 
I'd rather you wouldn’t say anything 
further about it—just at present.” 

Her agitation did not escape him. If 
he thought of the horseman who had 
carried her off while sending himself 
to the convicts, his plan for ven- 
geancs only deepened, 

“You must have some reason for re- 
fusing.’’ He too arose. 

“No—no particular reason,” she an- 
swered, crtlessly walking around the 
table, apparently to pick up a button 
from the floor, but actually to avoid 
his contact, ‘'I just don’t wish to-—to 
be. -married now—here—that’s all. 1 
ask you to keep your promise—not io 

it while we remain.”’ 

He had feared to lost her a score of 
times-before. He feared it now more 
And there was | 
The risk of 

@ fright was not to-be in- 
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City Willie Learns That Appearances Are Sometimes Deceiving 

















it’s very hard to wait.” 

“Won’t you sit down?” she asked 
him, an impulse of gratitude upon her. 
“Now do be good and sensible, and tell 
me all about Glen.” 

She returned to the table and re- 
sumed her seat. Bostwick sat oppo- 
site and drew his forged letter from 
his pocket. He had placed it in Glen- 
more’s envelope after tearing the 
young man’s letter into scraps, 

“This letter,” said he, “was sent 
from way down in the desert—from 
Starlight, another new camp. It looks 


e to me as if the boy has struck some- 


thing very important, I'll read you 
what he says—or you can read it for 
yourself.” 

“No, no—read it. I’d rather listen.” 

He read it haltingly, as one who puz- 
gies over unfamiliar writing. Its effect 
sank in the deeper for the method, 
Beth was open-eyed with wonder, ad- 


miration, and delight over all that 
Glen had done and was about to ac- 
complish. She rose to the bait with 


sisterly eagerness. 

“Why, he must have the chance— 
he’s got to have the chance!” she cried 
excitedly. ‘‘What do you think of it 
yourself ?’’ 

Bostwick’s Assumed Generosity 

Bostwick fanned the blaze with con- 


s servatism. 


“It’s quite a sum of mqney and Glen 
might overestimate the value of the 
mine. I’ve inquired around and learr 
that the property is considered tre- 
mendously promising. If we—if he 
actually secures that claim it will 
doubtless mean a for I don’t -like 
to lose my sense of judgment, but I do 
want to help the boy along. _Frankly, 
however, I don’t see how I can let him 
have so much, I couldn’t possibly send 
him but thirty thousand dollars at the 
most.”’ 

Beth’s eyes were blazing with excite- 
ment. She had never dreamed thai 
Searle could be so generous—so splen- 
did. An impulse of gratitude and ad- 
miration surged throughout her being, 

“You’d do it?’ she said. “You'll do 
as much as that for Glen?” 

“Why, how can I do less?” he an- 
swered, “That claim will doubtless he 
worth haif a million, maybe more—if 
all I hear is reliable—and I get it from 
disinterested parties. The boy has done 
agood big thing. I’ve got to help him 
out. It seems too bad to offer him only 
half of what he needs, but I’m not a 
very wealthy man. I can’t be utterly 
Quixotic. We've all got to help him 
all we can.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Searle—thank you 
for saying ‘we,’”’ she said in a voice 
that slightly trembled. “I’m glad of 
the chance—glad to show dear Glen 
that a sister can help a little, too.” 

He stared at her with an excellent 
imitation of surprise in his gaze. 

“You’ll—help?” he said in astonish- 
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ment, masterfully simulated. “Not with 
the other thirty thousand?’’ 

“Why not?” she cried. “Why not, 
when Glen has the chance of his life? 
You don’t really think I'd hesitate?” 

“But,” said he, leading her onward, 
“he needs the money now—at once. 
You’d have to get it here by wire, and 
all that sort of trouble.” 

“Then we'd better get things start- 


ed,” she said. “You'll help me, Searle, 
I'm sure.” 

“If you wish it,” said Bostwick, “cer- 
tainly.”’ 


“Dear Glen!” she said. “Dear boy! 
I’li write him a letter at once.” 

Bostwick started, alertly, as she ran 
in her girlish pleasure to a_ stand 
where she had placed her materials 
for writing. 

“Good,’”’ he commented. drily, “I'll 
mail it with one of my own.” 

She dashed off a bright effusion with 
all her spontaneous enthusiasm. Bost- 
wick supplied her with the address, 
and presently took the letter in his 
hand. He had much to do at the bank. 
he informed her, by way of preparing 
for the deal. He promised to return 
when he could. On the way down 
street he deliberately tore the letter to 
the smallest of fragments and scat- 
tered them widely on the wind. 

On the following morning news ar- 
rived in Goldite that temporarily 
dimmed the excitement attendant upon 
stories of the “Laughing Water” prop- 
erty and the coming stampede to the 
Indian reservation. Matt Barger and 
three others of the convicts, still up- 
captured, had pillaged a freight team, 
of horses, provisions and arms, mur- 
dered a stage driver, robbed the ex- 
press of a large consignment of gold, 
and escaped as before to the moun- 


tains. 
[To Be Continued.] 


A Dutch Game 


Over in Holland the Dutch people 
are very fond of an old, old game 
called “‘Monsieur le Duc is dead.” In 
spite of its lugubrious title it came 
from some land of real mirth and is 
a good game to limber up social 
rheumatics. 

The players sit round in a circle— 
on the floor preferably. One is 
chosen for the leader. He turns to 
the person next to him, and in dole- 
ful tones announces the sad fact: 

“Monsieur le Duc is dead!” 

The next one, in his turn, turns to 
his neighbor, and repeats the doleful 
news. So it passes in rapid-fire s:-c- 
cession around the circle. When it 
comes to the leader he asks of lis 
neighbor the pertinent question: 

“Of what did he die?” 

At first it seems to be an unanswer- 
able question, for again the inquiry 
goes round the circle until the leader 
volunteers the information: 

“Of one eye closed.” 

As he says this, he closes one eye, 
probably in vivid remembrance of the 
sad malady, and keeps it closed. So, 
in his turn, does the neighbor close 
his eye, until by the time the diagnosis 
has passed round the circle there is 
not one who sees out of two eyes. But 
the starter adds another ailment: 

“And a stiff neck.” 

Whereupon in some way he throws 
his neck out of gear with the rest 
of his body, and there stiffly it is set as 
a warning. By the time that this 
symptom has had its effect upon the 
persons in the circle there is a ring 
of one-eyed, stiff-necked beings, in 
real sympathy with Monsieur le Duc. 
And the symptoms do not end here, 
for the leader again announces an- 
other complication: 

“A crooked mouth.” 

With this announcement the lead- 
er’s mouth assumes proportions and 
shapes hitherto undreamed of by his 
associates. It is with some difficulty, 
after the news is passed round, that 
each player keeps his one eye closed, 
his neck motionless, and his mouth 
crooked. Usually at this point some 








player suggests that it is enough, but 
not so! Again the leader announces, 
out of his crooked mouth, in sadder 
tones, another complication: 

‘““Shaking hands.” 

Whereby his hands begin to shake 
as one who has the palsy. Almost in- 
voluntarily either the one eye will 
open, or the mouth will straighten, or 
the neck will limber up, but no, it 
must not—it is a disease, the disease 


of which Monsieur le Duc is dead! 
And that is not all! In still more 
melancholy tones the leader gasps 


out another complication: 

“Couldn't keep still.” 

Bobbing up and down, from side to 
side, from front to back, he presents a 
most terrific sight! And at the last 
there is a circle of bobbing, grotesque, 
one-eyed, stiff-necked, crooked- 
mouthed beings, until, to see them, 
one would almost think this was a fac- 
tory for manufacturing fun, for the 
elf who waved his wand over Mon- 
sieur le Duc has put all these under 


the enchantment of his mirth. 





The Farm Wife and Politics 


EVA WARD 

Great opportunities are opening be- 
fore the farmers of this country. The 
most enlightened of them are trying 
to secure the establishment of na- 
tional farmland banks so that they 
may have capital for the development 
of their land. Many are supporting 
a scheme for the establishment of 
co-operative societies to insure good 
marketing of their products, and the 
state granges are working to obtain 


departments of rural hygiene in the 
state department of health, so that 
experts may work to secure better 


conditions in rural life for all. 

In 10 western states, in Scandinavia, 
Denmark and throughout the domin- 
ions of Australia and New Zealand the 
farm wife is able to back up her men 
folk in their efforts for the prosperity 
and improvement of country life. 
What reason can be given why all the 
women in the United States should 
not have the same privilege? The 
farmer’s wife and children are no less 
concerned in the prosperity of the 
farmer than he is himself, and she is, 
if anything, even more closely inter- 
ested in the establishment of healthy 
homes and good schools for her 
children. 

Out west a number of women are 
making a careful inquiry to help solve 
the problems of farm production and 
to make the farm a better place to 


live in. A report says “The things 
that women want on the farm to 
make it more desirable are being 


Studied and cataloged and some in- 
teresting conclusions are pointed out 
by the testimony thus far taken. It 
develops, for instance, the first thing 
wanted by the largest number of 
farm wives is running water in the 
 —=E ee 

An inquiry of this kind made among 
the people who know the practical 
working of farm life is likely to be 
of much more value than commissions 
on which not a woman sat that con- 
ducted inquiries in the past into such 
topics. This is good politics and it is 


good politics more than anything else | 


that we need today. 

The farmer needs his wife to back 
him up in all measures to secure 
prosperity and better conditions, and 
the wife needs the vote in order that 
she may give special attention to such 
matters as the school, water supply 
and everything that concerns the wel- 
fare of her children. Everywhere 
women should be studying the legis. 
lation which today so closely affects 
their lives and their homes, so that 
they may vote as intelligently, as they 
undoubtedly will vote conscientiously. 
In every household the women should 
make sure that their men folk mean 
to help pass a measure which has 
helped in other states to put through 
so many of the reforms they desire. 
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best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
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DELIVERED FREE 
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Child's Slip No. 2530 


Here's a big spring bargain sure. This pretty design for 
a Child's Slip No. 2530 comes stamped for solid and 
eyelet embroidery on 1% yards of our best quality 
linen finish lawn 40 inches wide. Just think, we send 
stamped lawn, cotton and % yard of half-inch 35c 
lace to trim neck and eleeves, for only...... 
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Drawn Wort Scarf No. 2531 
This neat Scarf No. 2531 for sideboard or table is 


great big value for the money. It is made of white 
butcher crash, with drawn work edge and hemmed and 
stamped for embroidery at each end. Messures, 
finished, 16x54 inches, and with cotton to work, 29c 
aluminum thimble and good needle, costs.... 


ARTICRAFT COMPANY 
Dept. O, Springfield, Mags. 
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I’ll pay One Dollar per 
kuot for every knot any 
customer can find in 
our Red Cedar Siding 
shipped from Bay City. 
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ALADDIN READI-CUT 
System Cuts Out Waste 
and Saves Over 18 Per 
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DIN Prices Undersell- 
Quality Excels 


Why do ALADDIN prices undersell and ALADDIN quality 
excel? Here’s the straight from the shoulder reason: because 


train load of logs straight from the Michigan forests enters the ALADDIN 
Mills every day and from the bark to the heart, every inch is worked on 
our own saws. Our one arm reaches into the forest and the other gives 
you the completed house. Your dollar carries no excess profit on its back 
and pulls a fullload. You get every last ounce of value out of it. Sixty- 
acres of ground are covered with buildings and lumber at our great 
New Bay City Mills. Come to Bay City and look them over. 


5-Room House Complete $298 


‘This.five-room house, all material cut to fit complete, $298. Price in- 
cludes everything. Do not confuse ALADDIN houses with the portable 
kind. Rp | are not portable or sectional i y way. Every ALADDIN 
house is ERE 'D exactiy like any well-built house—except the sawing 
and wasting of material, which occurs on the ground the old way. The 


Quick Action Coupon 


Send Catalog No: 710 to 
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25c per year. 
monthly 
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Shipment from 
Five Mills 


ALADDIN HOUSES are 
shipped by fast freight direct 


from our mills in five states. 
The choicest timber, the 
finest that grows, is selected 
for every house. High prices, 
big profits and costly freight 
are cut out. 

Quick shipment of any ALADDIN 
house or barn is made direct from 
the nearest mill to you. Our mills 
are located in Michigan, Florida, 
Texas, Missouri and Oregon, giv- 
ing us the greatest distributing 
organization of any timber manu- 
facturer in the country. 








completed house is built just like, looks just like and is just like the finest 
frame dwelling designed by expensive architects. Your neighbor’s home 
proved the success of ALADDIN houses. We willgive you names ef 
customers to go and talk with. 


ALADDIN *<: Houses Are Warmer 


The ALADDIN Readi-Cut System of House Building is better than 
the old saw-measure, fit-on-the-ground system for the same reason that 
your modern binder is better than the old scythe It does the work better, 
quicker and chéaper. Every piece of material in the house—siding, flooring, 
studding, joists, rafters, stairways, etc., is cut to fit in our mill by the finest 
machines. Accuracy of joints results and your house is stronger, warmer 
and tighter than if built by usual methods. Waste in material cannot 
occur. Every inch of lumber you pay for is actually in and a part of your 
house. You know the lumber that’s wasted costs just as much as the 
lumber that’s used. The average house built the old way wastes 18% of 
the lumber—$18 out of every $100 of your money is wasted—burned up for 


kindling wood. 


What You Get for the ALADDIN Price 


All framing lumber cut to fit; siding cut to fit; sheathing cut to fit 
flooring cut to fit; all outside finish cut to fit; windows, frames, casings, 
stairways, glass, 1ardware, locks, nails, paint and varnish for the outside 
and inside, shingles, plaster board for all rooms or lath and plaster, com- 
plete instructions and illustrations for erection, eliminating the necessity 
of skilled labor—a complete house. ALADDIN construction passes suc 
cessfully the strictest regulations of the big cities. This means they are 
built according to the most approved building laws. The big catalog No. 
710 tells the whole story. 
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